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PREFACE 


The subject of this book is somewhat new So 
far as Sanskrit literature on Vedanta is concerned, 
it IS all metaphysics No distmction is made bet- 
ween metaphysics and epistemology, or between 
metaphysics and philosophy of rehgion The goal of 
Vedantic metaphysics is essentially rehgious It is 
freedom from empirical existence now and for ever 
Empirical existence is a bondage for the spint It 
IS the source of all evil There is no good m it The 
so-called good is really a form of evil, for it charms 
the human spirit, and bmds it to ihe earth and its 
attractions Only disillusionment awaits those who 
fall a prey to these attractions in their various 
seductive forms, social, economic and cultural No- 
thmg can satisfy the spirit of man except hfe eternal 
and ever-lastmg happmess 

To achieve this goal, man wants to be free from 
every kmd of bondage Nothmg is greater than 
freedom If there is any good m life, it is not posi- 
tive good It IS not the actual achievement that has 
ultimate value The actual achievement can only 
be a stepping-stone to a greater achievement No 
mere achievement can hold the human spint per- 
manently We must renounce every achievement, 
—cast it off as of httle value If we do not re- 
nounce it, it IS sure to became a trap or a prison- 
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house for the soul The only good m life ii> the 
negative good, the impulse towards freedom It is 
this impulse that carries us forward, makes hto 
meamugful, and becomes itsell the beaiei of all 
value What we all need is freedom, and still more 
freedom, till the very conception of freedom itself 
IS transcended as somethmg relative Freedom is 
meanmgful for a spirit that is in bondage. It is not 
meaningful for a spirit that is leally free. Thus the 
hipest value is freedom from freedom itself Such 
is the transcendent goal of Vedantic metaphysics 
“There is no Guru, and there is no disciple, there 
IS no seeker, and none who is accomplished, Ihoio 
IS no bondage, and there is no fieedom.” 

How is this transcendent freedom to be achiev- 
ed? It IS achieved through renunciation and 
through negation. We must renounce all false 
associations and touches that plague our life, and 
that bind the pure and the free spint to the body, 
and through the body to earthly life. But renun- 
ciation and negation are not enough. They may 
still engender m us a false sense of separation, 
which can only mean a subtler form of bondage and 
a subtler form of attachment to the finite and 
limited ego To be truly free, our renunciation, 
complete m itself, must be crowned with know- 
ledge of our true nature,— -the Spirit or the atman 
that IS ever free, ever pure, limitless, mfimito, great 
beyond all measure, the very image of unlimited 
]oy, peace and freedom, etc It is, m the end, free- 
dom through knowledge ijMnat-eva-t{irlcaivalvam) . 
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Truth alone shall make us free. Knowledge of the 
Truth IS thus the way, and m a sense the highest 
value of life 

I have tried m the following chapters to clear 
a way for the knowledge of the truth I have tried, 
as far as possible, to separate the problem of know- 
ledge from other Vedantic problems, so that persons 
tramed in the Efuropean tradition are not distracted 
by long discussions on subjects which might appear 
to them irrelevant or unimportant They can pro- 
ceed straight to the epistemological goal of know- 
ledge of the truth, for that is all that Vedanta seeks 
to impart, and that is aU that has intrinsic philoso- 
phical value 

It will be noted by those who “know’’, that my 
exposition of the subject is not tied to any parti- 
cular scnplure or scriptural commentary m original 
Sanskrit hterature It is a free and mdependent 
rendering, which keeps the spirit of Vedanta in 
tact, and at the same tune adapts the expression to 
the understanding of those who are mbued with the 
spirit of Western thought, and who are m the habit 
of thinkmg on the compartmental lines of European 
philosophy The substance is oriental, but the form 
is very much occidental It has always been my 
desire to modernise the form of Vedantic philoso- 
phy, so that it can appeal to a wider public, who 
are mcapable of recapturing the logical formahties 
and subtleties of oriental thinking I claim no 
onginahty for this I merely seek to speak the 



language which I myself understand, and which th« 
modem man can understand readily 

A special feature of my exposition is the sol 
fang up of levels of knowledge The litoiaturo o 
orthodoxy does not appear to contain any eloai 
bunt of this It goes straight to the exposition oi 
the ultimate object of knowledge or loiowlcdge ol 
Brahman That is the only knowledge worth 
po sse ssin g , and it shows the way and discusses the 
means It does not suggest, as far as I know, any 
gradations in knowledge, so that we can rise trom 
the level of common-sense and of science to the 
highest form of knowledge, called Brahma-rndya at 
knowledge of the truth The only suggestion of thi^ 
IS contamed m the notion of Koshm or sheaths d 
the soul But that is a somewhat different concept 
[ have adopted in my exposition the conception of 
grades, or of gradual approximation to the truth 
rhis may appear somewhat strange to an orthodox 
Vedantist For him, the hne between tnith and 
Falsehood is clear and defimto, and admits of no 
prevarication On one side is Absolute Tiuth, and 
Dn the other is pure erior Without subscribing fo 
the doctime of degrees of tmth and of error, I have 
thought it advisable to make the approach to truth 
less arduous and less upsetfang of our common 
xuth-values I have so to say up-graded the know- 
edge, sugared the pill, and made error appear li'ss 
erroneous, fall we come to the concluding phase, 
where no compromise between truth and error is 
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possible We rise gradually to truth, step by step, 
till we reach the top and are able to kick the ladder 
by which we got there 

Here again my ongmahty is limited Those 
who have read Prof K C Bhattacharyya’s paper 
on “Concept of Philosophy ’ in the volume “Contem- 
porary Indian Philosophy’ will have noted the 
logical steps by which we can rise from lower 
knowledge to the knowledge of truth This idea of 
gradualness or of levels of knowledge was sugges- 
ted to me by that paper But the interpretation 
that I have put upon it is all my own, and I am 
not at aU sure that Prof K. C Bhattacharyya 
would have accepted it in toto I shall mdeed be 
happy if some-one comes forward and says that I 
have, m the last four chapters, merely filled up the 
details of a basic plan laid down by him Nothing 
shall be more gratifying to me than that I should 
be a correct mterpreter or commentator of that 
great Indian thinker But his thinking was of a 
short-hand and compressed type It was too logical 
and precise. I can only get at his real meanmg 
with great effort, and sometimes not at all I always 
hke to have the truth m a less abstract and simpler 
form, so that it can appeal to the imagmation Prof. 
Bhattacharyya was therefore for me an ideal of a 
different kind He suggested new lines of thought 
and the abstract logic of a view Thus he left much 
to the imagination of others, who had to clothe his 
logic with the flesh and blood of imaciery 
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I believe that Prof Bhattacharyya was a real 
Vedantist, But his logic was always an obstacle 
for lesser minds, who desire a simple and non- 
technical presentation of truth, that can speak to 
the heart no less than to the head I lespect the 
logician m him, and I have tried to follow in his 
foot-steps to the best of my abihty, leaving it to 
others to judge whethei I have truly interpreted 
ViiTvi or distorted him, or struck an mdependent 
hne For myself I beheve that I have learned from 
him what I could, and then woven it m the fabric 
of my thought It has always been my practice to 
read an author, then forget what he has written, 
and then rethink the same problems for myself 
The same is true m this case In particular, I may 
mention here that theie is no clear indication, m the 
paper referred to, of what Prof Bhattacharyya 
meant to convey by the most important level of 
knowledge, namely the knowledge of truth I have 
no misgivmgs on that pomt myself, and so I have 
put forward what I consider to be the Vedantic 
pomt of view on the subject, which I accept 

I was occupied with the subject of this book ofl 
and on for nearly two years, dunng which I deliver- 
ed some lectures on it m the Indian Institute of 
Philosophy Ongmally, it was meant to be a com- 
parative study Later on however it was found 
more feasible to leave out aU those portions which 
gave a more or less detailed account of European 
thought, and to concentrate on Vedantic thought, 
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with only occasional references to the fom 
way of comparison and contrast. I am hopefi 
the spirit of Vedantic thought is not lost 1 
inorthodox presentation of it. If the readc 
^et only a dim idea of a new field of episten 
lal thinking, that is not confined to sensible e 
mce, my efforts should not have been in vs 


Amalner, 

15-5-53. 


G. R. Maekai 
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INTRODUCTION 


Vedantic epistemology, like any other episte- 
mological system, is based upon common expe- 
rience It has no reference to any uncommon or 
mystic experience The problems it tackles are 
problems that anse through reflection upon this 
common experience But different questions can be 
asked Ever3rthmg depends upon the startmg-pomt 
and the general outlook with which one starts If 
we take for granted, through natural bias, that phy- 
sical reahty is the only reality, we shall naturally 
raise questions, which will throw no doubt upon 
this reahty, and which will seek to justify our 
knowledge of it We shall thus get the empiricist’s 
epistemology, although even this may be earned to 
a pomt where the physical reahty with which we 
started melts away 

We may beheve m the reahty of some other 
world, which is not a matter of common every-day 
expenence We may, for instance, beheve m a 
world where reason is ommpotent It is a 
world of pure reason We shall then ask questions 
which will tend to prove that the common sensible 
expenence is not true to reahty, and that there is 
a higher expenence or a rational insight that alone 
can apprehend the truth There is nothmg irra- 
tional or merely given What we take to be given 
is really posited by reason itself Both the form 
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and the content of true knowledge rs provided by 
reason This wiU be the rationalist’s epistenaology. 

We may beheve not m the reality of a super- 
sensible world of reason, but in the reality of a 
super-sensible world of spirit or spirits. We shall 
then ask questions which will tend to show that our 
knowledge of the ph 3 ?sical world, whatever it is, 
whether sensible or rational, is not quite true to 
reahty, that it is phenomenal, etc How then is the 
truth to be known’ It may not be capable of being 
known m the ordinary way or with the normal 
apparatus of knowledge There may be no theore- 
tically valid awareness of it In that case, the higher 
truth can only be realized m a msrstic consciousness, 
which is not open to our analysis, being too un- 
common or personal, or alternatively, it can only 
be realized through our moral consciousness in the 
realm of practical reason The law of moral life is 
the categoncal imperative, “thou ou^t’*. The im- 
phcahons of the law as to human freedom and the 
reahty of (lod and of souls may be our only evi- 
dence of the reahty of a realm of ^int 

We may start, as Vedanta does, with the sole 
reahty of one undifferenced universal spirit called 
Brahman, and also the possibihty of a direct intui- 
tive awareness of this reahty. We shall then ask 
questions, which will tend to prove that our know- 
ledge of the |h3n5ical world or of any other world 
can only be erroneous m character There is only 
one kind of knowledge that is true; and that 
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knowledge is the knowledge of Brahman, the Abso- 
lute Reahty This knowledge must be direct and 
intuitive, smce that is the only complete and con- 
vmcmg form of knowledge, leavmg nothing to ima- 
gination or to mtellectual construction It must 
also be communicahle, smce that is the only gen- 
uine and non-personal form of knowledge Lastly, 
'there must be a hosts for this higher knowledge m 
our common experience, and the means for trans- 
formmg this basic-truth mto a complete mtellectual 
intuition of reahty Otherwise, we could not get at 
the 'truth, m the absence of an original and ready- 
made mtuition of reahty shared by all mankmd 

What IS important to note is that it is the meta- 
phs^sical stand-pomt, ho'wever arrived at, that 
makes a difference to our epistemological questions 
and our epistemological conclusions This meta- 
|di3rsical standpoint is not always exphcit or always 
argued about But it is m the back-ground deter- 
nunmg all our thinking. It is undoubtedly prior to 
our epistemological analysis and epistemological 
reasonmg 

It IS not necessary to justify Vedantic meta- 
phjrsics here We are concerned 'with it only in so 
far as it explains why we ask certam questions. 
Other philosophers may not ask those questions, 
and may not consider them important. But the 
only relevant pomt for us is whether those ques- 
tions can be asked or not, and -whether the analjTsis 
of experience which -we give in order to resolve 
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those questions is erroneous at any point By this 
test, Vedantic epistemology will be found to satisfy 
all the demands that we can make upon a rational 
theory of knowledge 

Vedantic epistemology seeks to establish that 
our knowledge of the objective world, whether phy- 
sical or mental, is erroneous, that there are levels 
of knowledge, so that the negation of one level leads 
directly to the one above it, that the only true 
knowledge is the knowledge of a super-sensible or 
metaphysical reahty, that this reality is not a distant 
or an imknowable reality, but that it is our veiv 
Self, and lastly, that the Self is self -revealing, and 
therefore the only reality that is fit to be known foi 
what It really is 

To establish these conclusions, Vedanta diaws 
a clear-cut line between our mtuition of the self 
and our mtuition of the not-self 

This is a great initial step It makes all the 
difference to the possibihty of a higher metaphysi- 
cal knowledge Our experience is amorphous We 
do not know how to divide it, where to divide it, 
and what questions to ask Vedanta takes a gieat 
decisive step when it distmguishes two different 
kmds of reality correspondmg to two different 
kinds of mtmtion It is a step pregnani with c;r(^rit 
possibilities We are no longer concerned, m a 
theory of knowledge, with one kmd of realily only, 
the external reality that is given through the senses 
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or in introspection Side by side with it, there is 
another kind of reality, qualitatively diJBEerent No- 
body can deny his own existence Nobody can say, 
“I am not,’^ and expect to be believed At the same 
time, he does not refer to any entity which is com- 
parable with ^^this,” or which is objectively identi- 
£able The whole of Vedanta is merely the deve- 
lopment of the full significance of this only non- 
empincal form of reality mtuited by all 

No-one can deny that we have these two kinds 
of intmtive perception, the perception of this and 
the perception of I. This is not a mythical dis- 
tinction, or an unimportant distinction. Hie not- 
self does not gradually merge into the self, or 
versa The objects of these two intuitions can never 
be confused with each other, at least consciously. 
If anjTthmg is given to us, or if anythmg is this, we 
put it outside the self as what can only appropriate- 
ly be called the not-seH But if the distmction is 
clear-cut, there is also no possible synthesis of the 
two terms which can supersede the distinction The 
umty of the subject and the object m experience 
has still an objective character, we can be said to 
know it There is also no intuition of an entity 
called God or the Absolute that can transcend the 
distmction. If reality is anywhere, it is either m 
the Self or m the not-Sdf, but never m both of 
them taken together as a whole (for such umty is 
unavailable) , nor in a neutral eTitzty which is nei- 
ther of the nature of the Self nor of the nature of 
the not-Self ffor that too is unavailable) Once we 
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are clear about the ultimate character of the dis- 
tinction, the only question that we can raise is 
whether both the Self and the not-Self are real in 
their own way and in their own place, or whether 
one of them is real, and the other an lUusory ap- 
pearance only In the latter case, the further ques- 
tion arises, which is the reahty and which the ap- 
pearance^ Is the Self an illusory appearance of the 
not-Self, or vice-versa’ 

The answer of Vedanta to all these questions is 
clear and emphatic There is only one kind of rea- 
lity, not two kmds If there were two kmds of rea- 
lity, we should still have a question on our hands, 
— ^what IS the underlymg stuff or the common factor 
of the two kmds that makes them both real’ It is 
very much a question like the question, what con- 
stitutes the physicahty of two thmgs such as iron 
and wood? We have naturally to go beyond the 
apparent differences of both wood and iron m order 
to get at their common stuff or their common cha- 
racter called their physicahty It may be that both 
are constituted of the common stuff of electrical 
charges; and if this is merely paraphrasmg, we shall 
have to reduce the differences to a common character 
of experience, such as “sensible given-ness” m 
prmciple A similar question can be raised in res- 
pect of the common reahty of the Self and the not- 
Self What is common to them, by way of stuff or 
by way of character, m view of which both the Self 
and the not-Self can be declared real? It cannot be 
their given^nesSy for the Self is never given It 
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cannot be their objectivity, which is generally asso- 
ciated with reahty What then is common? If 
nothmg IS common between what is empirical and 
what IS non-empincal or transcendental, a decisxon 
has got to be made* Smce nothmg can be real out- 
side the terms, and smce nothmg can be common 
between them^ one of them must be the reahty and 
the other an illusory appearance of the same The 
decision of Vedanta is given m no uncertam terms 
The Self is the reahty, and the not-Self m all its 
forms IS the appearance 

In order to justify this conclusion, all sorts of 
questions and doubts wiU have to be resolved, as 
they arise They will be considered in their proper 
place But it may be of some importance to note 
here the sahent features of the general argument, 
(a) A realistic theory of perception will be clearly 
mappropnate If we could prove that the data of 
sense, or some other kmd of reahty behmd those 
data and commonly called physical objects, can 
exist in themselves and mdependently of all know- 
ledge of them, Vedantic metaphysics would be 
clearly false, the Self cannot be the only reahty or 
the only thmg truly known An idealistic theory 
of perception in some sense is thus clearly indi- 
cated 

(b) An idealistic theory of perception can only 
be logically based upon the fact of erroneous per- 
ception* Once the fact of erroneous perception is 
granted, there is nothmg to save the veracity of 
Xierception as such For there is no valid theoretic 
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cttl consideration to distmgiash true perception 
from false. What distinguishes the two is conve- 
nience of life and piactical considerations If it is 
conceded that any perception whatsoever is open to 
correction and cancellation, the whole case for veri- 
dical perception is given up. Vedanta summarises 
this argument m the dictum* “the visihle the 
sensiUe is for that reason alone illusory (dn^piat 
vjxthya) ” The same view is put differmiliy by say- 
ing that truth must not be open to cancellation in 
the three tunes, — ^past, present and future (tnkaU- 
bddhita) . 

(c) The only uncaneellable truth is the truth 
of the Self, for it is self-evidently true The Self 
reveals itself for what it is to our thought, not the 
reverse. The world is revealed hy our mind, while 
the Self reveals Itself to our mind In other words, 
the reahty of the Self determmes our knowledge of 
that reahty This knowledge is thus said to be 
vastdr-tantra or dependent upon the thing-itself. 
ALL true knowledge has this character. 

This IS the general direction of the argument of 
Vedantic epistemology It is supplemented by a 
detailed anal3rsis of the diSerent forms of our know- 
ledge, and their progressive approximation to the 
truth Truth is m the end knowledge of the Self, 
or better still, knowledge of the identity of the Self 
and Bra hm a n . There is nothing farther this 
in the reidm of truth, nothing that is truer. It is 
the only desideratum of philosophical knowledge. 
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Importance of Epistemology 

A theory of knowledge has always followed 
metaphysics and formed part of it In fact, a meta- 
physical system is mcomplete without a theory of 
knowledge. But the emphasis on the latter has 
varied Rationalist philosophers before Kant ivere 
mainly occupied with metaphysics, and paid httle 
or no attention to epistemology They had a meta- 
physic, but it was dogmatic It was not stiictly 
based on reason, although the philosophers m ques- 
tion made much of reason At the opposite extreme 
were the empiricists, who put more emphasis upon 
the analysis of knowledge They tried to show 
what we really could know or did know But then 
their metaphysics was negligible They amved at 
negative metaphysical conclusions there was no 
metaphysical reahty, and no knowledge of such 
reahty Kant tried to make good the one-sidedness 
of each of these two pomts of view, and to combrne 
a legitimate theory of knowledge with a legitimate 
metaphysic, based stnctly on reason 

Kant, it appeared, gave a new turn to philoso- 
phical thiukmg He put epistemology in the fore- 
ground In common with the emitodste, he put 
more emphasis upon experience and upon what we 
could really know Reason had no mdependent 
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source of knowledge It was tied to experience, 
and experience was essentially sensible. We could 
not therefore rationally know what was not given 
m experience Any kind of metaphysical reahty 
was not given in experience, and we could not lite- 
rally know it He was however able to provide for 
the reahty of metaphysical entities on non-theoreti- 
cal grounds or garounds of practical reason 

Kant thought that he had scored a great and 
permanent success by replacmg rationalistic meta- 
physics by a critical analysis of the powers of rea- 
son itself In actual fact, he moved from one form 
of dogmatism to another, from the rationalist’s dog- 
matism to the empiricist’s dogmatism. Before we 
analyse knowledge, we must take the fact of know- 
ledge for granted Kant took over this fact, with 
only a dight modification, from popular behef 
Scientific knowledge was admitted to be the only 
accepted form of knowledge But does not this pre- 
determme the whole issue of the possible scope of 
knowledge? Is it all the knowledge that we possess‘d 
Is there no basis m our experience for a higher or a 
super-sensible intuition of reahty? Those who deny 
the very possibihty of such an mtuition m the name 
of reason are really dogmatists m disguise The fol- 
lowing chapters constitute an attempt to get beyond 
the dogmatism of Kant, to analyse experience in 
a wider and more comprehensive sense, and to 
brmg out the full significance of the higher and the 
more subtle forms of perception of reality already 
present m it 
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Kant proceeded on a dogmatic restriction of his 
data or facts of experience What he gives us is not 
a theory of knowledge as such or of true know- 
ledge, but a theory of scientific knowledge Such a 
theory evidently cannot decide for us, except by a 
dogmatic twist, the possibihty or otherwise of any 
other kmd of knowledge, and if its conclusions are 
illegitimately universalised, it may even rule out 
such possibihty This much however can be said in 
its favour that sensible experience has a umver- 
sahty claimed by no other form of cogmtive experi- 
ence The least we can do is to justify this at least 
as knowledge, and ward off the attacks of scepti- 
cism agamst it This is the minimum that a ratio- 
nalist can do, and Kant tned to achieve that end 

Kant’s effort was praiseworthy, and it had far- 
reachmg metaphysical imphcations If somethmg 
at least was known, something was really real, — ^the 
thmg-m-itself The postulate of the thing-m-itself 
was fundamental to Kant’s philosophy It distm- 
guished him from all mere empiricists and idealists 
It provided a metaphysical basis for any possible 
philosophy At the same time, it was an example of 
a standmg contradiction in his thought Reahty 
could only be known m experience, and yet here 
was reahty, the thmg-m-itself, that transcended our 
experience and was hterally unknowable. That at 
once posed a problem What became of our scien- 
tific Imowledge itself^ Was xt real knowledge^ 
Did it fulfil the idea of knowledge^ If it did not, if 
it did not reveal an already existmg thmg as it is 
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in-ttself, subjectivism and idealism had complete 
sway over our scientific knowledge There must be 
some other kind of knowledge, of a higher kind, 
which alone could fulfil the idea of knowledge It 
was this negative service that Kant did to philo- 
sophy A metaphysical reahty was mdicated by 
him , but knowledge of it was demed It was a 
direct challenge to reason His half-hearted solu- 
tion, which he sought m Practical Reason, was no 
solution Practical Reason could not solve the pro- 
blems of Theoretical Reason or Pure Reason There 
IS a demand for a theoretical solution of a theoreti- 
cal problem, which Kant could not meet on his re- 
stricted assumptions and limited metaphysical out- 
look 


Some philosophers, disappointed with his nega- 
tive metaphysical conclusions, think that Kant was 
unduly occupied with a theory of knowledge. Ac- 
cordmg to them, we should take our knowledge for 
granted What is the use of asking, *^how we 
know*^”, when we cannot get behind knowledge and 
still know We cannot reconstitute knowledge out 
of elements supposed to be prior to it Any such 
dissection of knowledge is artificial Let us there- 
fore admit that somehow we know On the basis 
of this knowledge, we can raise questions about 
reahty Metaphysics should take precedence over 
epistemology The latter adds nothing to our know- 
ledge It cannot evolve a new kmd of knowledge, 
or solve our fundamental metaphj^ical problems 
It can only create unnecessary difficulties in our 
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undei standing of the knowledge which we already 
have 

We cannot quite agree with this view Meta- 
I^ysics IS important More than that A theory of 
knowledge is not even possible without metaphy- 
sics We do not know how we are to analyse our 
knowledge, if we do not make any metaphysical 
presuppositions All epistemology has a metaphy- 
sical background. We start from this, and come 
back to it We only reach conclusions m our theory 
of knowledge which will be m consonance with our 
metaphysics In this sense, Kant was wrong in 
thmkmg that an epistemological enquiry could be 
pursued mdependently and dispassionately, without 
metaphysical presuppositions, and that a vahd 
metaphysic could then be built on the results of 
such an enquiry In fact, the whole of Kant’s meta- 
physical stand-pomt is mvolved m his analysis of 
knowledge There is simply no need of a separate 
metaphysic which should follow his epistemological 
enquiry. 

At the same time, epistemology cannot be 
divorced from metaphysics, and is an essential part 
of it There is only one way m which we can de- 
cide the nature of reahty, and that is through ac- 
tual knowledge What do we really know’ To de- 
cide what we really know, we must reflect on know- 
ledge at the common-sense level. We must reject 
everything m it which is due to subjective inter- 
ference, euphemistically called subjective mterpre- 
tation What is left may be said to be really known 
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For nothing here mediates our knowledge of reality. 
Eeahty and our mtuition of it meet at a pomt, so to 
say, and truth becomes mdistmguishable from rea- 
hty We have not to seek for reality outside our 
actual knowledge, in the realm of the unknown and 
the unknowable, or in some mystic experience not 
available to the common man That would not be 
philosophy We must seek for complete and abso- 
lute reahty m the experience of the common man 
Only we must divest this experience of every ele- 
ment of subjective mterpretation, which is, m the 
very nature of the case, mis-interpretation We 
must thus seek, m common human experience, a 
first-hand revelation of reality, that is direct and 
intuitive No mediacy will be here, no judgment, 
no possibility of error It wiH be pure unmixed 
truth revealed m human experience AH metaphy- 
sical doubts and questions will then have their 
quietus The epistemological undertaking will 
have fructified into a complete metaphysical truth 

The epistemological imdertakmg, as envisaged 
by us, has somethmg to distmguish it from Kant’s 
notion of the same We must mdeed criticise know- 
ledge as we find it But criticism does not mt»aTi 
that we must dissect knowledge, reconstruct it out 
of more primitive elements, or give the genetic 
process of knowledge. All this will be mere ima- 
gination. It will give nse to endless new difficul- 
ties Like all speculative philosophy, it will not be 
CTvticism but construction We do not propose 
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therefore to give a theory of knowledge, or a 
theory of how knowledge arises To give such a 
theory, we must be able to get behind knowledge 
and to reconstruct knowledge, which is an impos- 
sible undertakmg We therefore take knowledge 
as we find it, and do not seek to get behind it. We 
remam within knowledge We then analyse it, 
criticise it, question it It is a process of under- 
standmg knowledge from withm, so that we are 
able to separate the chaff from the gram, or the 
truth in knowledge from the falsehood m it It is 
the process of seekmg ultimate truth in the com- 
mon-place, through criticism and through reflec- 
tion, not through speculation or unagmation Kanf s 
epistemology was not pure criticism. It had much 
m common with all speculative philosophy 

It must be noted here that criticism of know- 
ledge is mcomplete, if it does not lead, step by step, 
to a higher knowledge that is free from criticism. 
No piece of knowledge can be wholly and absolute- 
ly false ^ Only pure imagination is that, and pure 
imagination is not a species of knowledge. In 
actual knowledge, unagmation is nuxed up with a 
core of undemable truth It is the busmess of cri- 
ticism to separate the two, brmg out the core of 
truth, and make its significance more and more 
manifest Generally speakmg, we shall find that 
criticism of knowledge at any particular level sug- 
gests a higher level of knowledge, already imma- 
nent m it, which IS free from that particular cnti- 
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cism. The process must go on, till all criticism is 
made innocuous and unnecessary, and truth shines 
as self-evidently true, and so the very apex of all 
lower forms of knowledge. This is the true Brah- 
ma-vidya. 

The problem of knowledge, thus understood, is 
the problem of Ultimate Reality itself. Epistemology 
becomes the very centre of the metaphysical quest. 
It is not an unimportant addendum of metaphysics, 
but in a sense its core. 



CHAPTER n 


Perception 

European epistemology is based almost entire- 
y upon an analysis of sense-experience That is 
lot so m Vedanta Other forms of experience aie 
dso adimtted as essentially cogmtive The expe- 
nence of states like dreammg, wakefulness and 
sleep is one of them There is also an intmtion 
Df the self m a sense which is never admitted by 
European philosophers These experiences are 
most significant, and their proper analysis is essen- 
tial for an adequate epistemology 

We shall naturally start however with an 
analysis of the most commonly-accepted form of 
cogmtive experience, namely perception European 
philosophers accept perception as a vahd source of 
knowledge, and offer a theory which will vahdate 
our knowledge of the physical world According 
to them, what we know empirically is true m some 
sense (a) What we know may be an ideal repre- 
sentation But this representation is never-the-less 
true to the world How this truth is ascertamed is 
a different question, which no philosopher has suc- 
ceeded m answermg satisfactorily We certainly 
cannot jump out of the world of our representa- 
tions to the real world, and compare the two 

(b) What we know is not an ideal represen- 
tation, but reality itself Our knowledge refers to 
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reality and has reahty for its true object When 
therefore theie is no known subjective distortion 
or error, our knowledge grasps reality as it is This 
IS perhaps the most popular version of the corres- 
pondence theory of knowledge It accords well 
with common-sense It also avoids the difiSculty of 
estabhshmg correspondence between two separate 
worlds, — a reality outside and a mental image or 
representation withm But it is a sort of make- 
beheve only We believe m the truth of our know- 
ledge There is no evidence for it What evidence 
there is, is just to the contrary Our knowledge 
may be referring to reahty But what is the evi- 
dence of its truths What is the evidence that our 
knowledge does not mterfere with reahty or mis- 
represent reahty^ After aU, error is always pos- 
sible If error is due to subjective mterference or 
misrepresentation, we must have an mdubitable 
criterion withm knowledge itself to detect the fact 
and the extent of error, otherwise the whole know- 
ledge is condemned We shall take error for truth, 
and vice versa. On the other hand, if the criterion 
m question is available, how shall we ever fall m 
error? The error will be detected the moment it 
occurs. But if we are conscious of error, how diall 
we be ever under it or m it^ Unless our know- 
ledge of the physical world is self-evidently true, 
we have no rehable criterion of truth and false- 
hood Truth IS error, and error is truth. 

(c) What we know is not the reality itself, but 
an appearance of it This appearance is subjective 
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in charactei, but it is not a mere fabrication of 
oui’ imagmation It has its roots m reality and 
efers to reality To know it therefore is to know 
^t the same time that there is reahty behind it, 
"which we do not know m the same sense The 
appearance is m some mysterious, but never-the- 
less undeniable, way determmed by reality It is 
areahty that appears The appearance is accordmg- 
ly lifted to a level higher than that of a pure ima- 
gination It has phenomenal reality This view 
avoids the difficulties of view (b) All knowledge 
of the physical world is self-consciously subjective 
The question of its literal truth therefore simply 
does not arise There can be no correspondence 
between our knowledge and the reahty as it is in 
itself The latter we do not know, and also cannot 
Imow Truth is a category which apphes within 
our knowledge only It does not apply to know- 
ledge m its relation to reahty, or to knowledge m- 
so-far as it is supposed to represent to us reahty 
as it IS m itself But then can we be satisfied with 
this lop-sided notion of truth‘s The reference to 
leahty is there, but not the knowledge of this 
xeahty It is a challenge to reason If knowledge 
contains a self-reference to reahty and is of reality 
in some sense, how can this reference to what is 
beyond be bereft of actual knowledge of the latter? 
It IS a proposition only to be stated in order to be 
rejected Taken hterally, the whole conception of 
knowledge undergoes an uncalled-for, and wholly 
unacceptable, transformation Instead of revealing 
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leality to us, it constructs an image or a repre- 
sentation of reality which has nothing in common 
with reality, and which is m that sense wholly sub- 
jective and false We make no amends for this 
loss of the fundamental meanmg of knowledge by 
admittmg that reason makes a contribution to it 
Reason must not construct or make reahty, but 
follow the self-revelation of reahty or its revelation 
through other means Phenomenal reahty is no 
reahty at all 

(d) Finally, there is the purely idealistic theoiy 
of knowledge which cariies view (c) to its logical 
conclusion Accordmg to it, there is no reahty out- 
side of us and transcendent to us There is no 
physical reahty so to say, and no reahty that is 
mdependent of all knowledge Reality is rational, 
or reahty is sentience; so that knowledge is fimda- 
mental to reahty Only this knowledge may have 
more or less of truth, according as it is more or less 
free from self-contradiction The criterion of truth 
lies within knowledge itself, it is self-consistency 
or coherence There is no reality that is transcen- 
dent to knowledge or independent of knowledge to 
which knowledge may be said to conform But 
then IS not reahty reduced to some ideal content, 
however coherent that content may be’ A coherent 
dream is still a dream. We certainly distmguish 
reahty from an idea, however nch in meanmg 
Ideas can never do justice to reality Reahty wiU 
always go beyond them. Ideas are ours They are 
partial and abstract Reahty is not ours It is m 
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itseK It IS always more than the ideas, and this 
moie can never be defined in terms of the ideas. 
Ideas are referred to reality They do not consti- 
tute reahty themselves Reahty is the great beyond 
which we are always seekmg, and never findmg 
withm the limits of our thmkmg It is also evi- 
dent that the very concept of knowledge demands 
that reahty must be mdependent of the knowledge 
of it, so that it may be known or may not be known; 
but in any case, it need not be known If it must 
necessarily be known, or if it cannot exist except as 
known, knowledge will be constitutive of it But 
knowledge is not imagmation It is imagmation 
that constructs its objects, not knowledge The 
evolution of Western epistemology has thus ended 
m denjnng reahty itself, and setting up reason and 
its ideas m its place 

Whatever the differences between the various 
epistemological theories of Western philosophers, 
whether reahstic or idealistic, one thing is common 
to them all They all seek to justify sensible expe- 
rience, and give a theory of truth based prmcipally 
upon that experience There is no theory which 
denies the truth of all sensible experience m its 
totality, and puts m its place a higher form of expe- 
rience which is truth par excellence Even Brad- 
ley’s Absolute Experience, which supersedes all 
sensible experience, and which is above the level 
of discursive thought, harbours withm itself all 
those appearances which have their roots in, and 
are derived from, sensible experience The appear- 
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ances aie the very stuff of the higher experience 
This whole tendency to justify sensible experience 
in some form or other is completely reversed m 
Vedanta We have here a theory which seeks to 
prove that sensible experience is a form of error, 
and that ail its objects are illusory objects When 
therefore we are perceiving any part or aspect of 
the physical world, we are not knowmg reahty, we 
are distortmg it All perception is misperception 
What is not sensible is apprehended by us as sen- 
sible, what IS not physical is apprehended by us as 
physical, etc That is the great error. Reality is com- 
pletely and wholly opposed in nature to what we 
perceive it to he In this sense, it is not enough to 
say that there is metaphysical reahty as well as the 
physical It is truer to say that there is metaphy- 
sical reahty only, there is no other Knowledge of 
this reahty is the desideratum A vahd epistemology 
must pomt the way to it. 

Perception may be a species of erroneous 
knowledge But we must be able to see the error 
of it We cannot see the error of it, if it is wholly 
erroneous A wholly erroneous form of experience 
cannot even simulate the appearance of knowledge 
It will be just imagmation Imagination cannot 
mislead us When we imagine, we are conscious 
that the image is just as we imagme it. The image 
IS thus wholly unreal, and we are aware of it That 
is not so in erroneous knowledge We are misled 
by it We are misled, because it has the apjiearance 
of knowledge, and it has the appearance of know- 
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ledge, because truth is mixed with falsehood m it 
All that we can do is to separate the two We shall 
then not only realise the error of the experience as 
a whole, but also rise through error to a higher 
level of truth Negate the error That is the only 
way to get at the truth This mixtuie of truth and 
error in the same experience is a very different 
thing from saymg that the experience in question 
IS partially true or that there aie degrees of tiuth 
and falsehood Tiuth and falsehood are quahta- 
tively different, and absolutely opposed to each 
other The transition from error to truth is hke the 
transition from darkness to light 

According to the upamshads, — ^the world is 
begun m speech It is m givmg names that there is 
a world at all (Vdchdrambhcuno Vik^ro nlmadhe- 
yam) In other words, the reahty of the world con- 
sists merely in speech-forms or in a way of speak- 
mg We give different names to the same imder- 
lymg reahty or stuff, and call it the world In 
truth, the world is only m name The underl5nng 
thmg is the only reahty, and there is no name for 
it It is truly un-name-able and indescribable It 
IS this reahty that requires to be known. It is 
more than an idea, moie than a sense-datum, more 
than a speech-form All these are subjective 
Reahty is not subjective, but in itself It is essen- 
tially super-sensible and spiritual 

Such a conclusion may appear at the outset very 
arbitrary, far-fetched and unreal The world is 
very real for us, if it is not the only reahty, and 
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this reality is known in perception, which, with ail 
its distortions, still testifies to the reality of things 
outside which in some way determme our percep- 
tion of them If there were nothing outside, no- 
thing could be perceived or taken as given Pei- 
ception IS a form of cognition, and cogmtion has 
a necessary leference to a reality that is indepen- 
dent of us and given to us The reahty of the 
world is thus undoubted, although we may have 
certain doubts as to its true form or nature 

We may here say at once that Vedanta does 
not deny any fact of experience What it demes 
IS a certain analysis of the fact We may have no 
question about the fact and its significance to us. 
In that case, we are not called upon to analyse it. 
We take it at its face-value It means to us what 
it means to every-body There is no room for our 
disagreemg with others This is really the level of 
common-sense, where we all unconsciously inter- 
pret experience m a certain way, and entertam 
identical beliefs Common-sense accordingly has 
no need for philosophismg To speak of common- 
sense philosophy is therefore a misnomer The 
need for philosophising only arises when we reflect 
upon common-sense behefs, and become conscious 
of certain contradictions m them To remove these 
contradictions, we have to analyse and mterpret 
our experience This is all that we are philoso- 
phically called upon to do We are not called upon 
to go outside our experience and imdertake a 
voyage of discovery m the so-called realm of specu- 
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lative thinking^ but rather to keep strictly to expe- 
rience and interpret it from withm We have to 
apply a probe to experience, m order to discover 
its hidden meanmg This process of reflective 
thinking naturally takes us beyond common-sense, 
and makes common-sense appear topsy-turvy and 
devoid of sense It is therefore no vahd charge 
against Vedanta that it is opposed to common-sense 
That we have m a way accepted as the inevitable 
consequence of all genume philosophising The 
only legitimate question is whether the analysis 
removes the contradiction that gave rise to the 
question of “meanmg of experience” or whether it 
does not. 

Let us now take perception It is claimed to 
be a vahd source of kowledge of a world outside 
But wherem does this vahdity consist*!^ It will 
naturally be said that perception is of the given 
This may be mterpreted to mean that there is 
objective compulsion and absence of subjective 
freedom in perception We do not choose to per- 
ceive anythmg, we are always made to perceive it 
The compulsion is exercised by the object itself 
But what sort of compulsion is this*? Evidently it 
IS not a vohtional sort of compulsion in which 
some-one is compelled to do somethmg against his 
wiU It IS a factual sort of compulsion It is a fact 
that we so perceive But this fact is not simple 
It has no reference to the object only, but also to 
the subjective factor of our perceiving it Both 
object and subject figure m a perception, and make 
2 
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their respective contributions It is no longer 
therefore quite so simple to decide what is the 
exact contribution of the object, and how far it has 
determined the perception of it In this state of 
uncertainty, what meanmg are we going to attach 
to ‘‘objective compulsion”*? Unless we are able to 
dissociate the respective contributions of the sub- 
ject and of the object, which is by the very nature 
of the case impossible, we cannot say whether, and 
how far, the object has compelled us to perceive 
it as we actually do We have no feelmg that the 
object cannot hut be so jierceived, or that our per- 
ception of it IS all the truth about it We have 
lather the opposite feelmg, — ^is the object really as 
we perceive it to be ^ We cannot be imconscious, 
on reflection, of subjective mterference, leading 
sometimes to error, and always to doubt That 
seals the fate of objective compulsion Not that 
reahty has no compulsive effect upon knowledge 
But that compulsive effect must be seen within 
knowledge itself, and it can only be seen, when 
reahty is not dead, inert and unmtelligent, but when 
it IS inteUigent and self-revealmg to knowledge We 
can then recogmse it as self-evidently true and as 
detenmnant of the knowledge of it The self-evi- 
dent cannot be otherwise It is known for what it 
is It IS absolutely free from any form of subjec- 
tive mterference Short of the self-evident or the 
seH-revealing, objective compulsion is meaningless 
In the absence of this objective compulsion, the 
subject can only make for freedom It is true that 
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we do not perceive what we want to perceive If 
we could do that, that would be freedom exercised 
outside the sphere of knowdedge altogether, and 
there would not even be an illusion of knowmg 
reahty Where our freedom is unrestricted, the 
question of erroneous knowledge does not arise 
Perception is certamly not a case of unrestricted 
freedom It is a case of erroneous laiowdedge 
There must therefore be an element of objective 
truth m it We are trymg to get at this element 
So far however as the contribution of the subject 
IS concerned, it does not make for truth It makes 
for interference and distortion We must negate 
the subjectivity of any piece of knowledge, m order 
to get at the truth The freedom of the subject 
exercised within the sphere of knowledge throws 
up illusory objects We can certainly recogmse 
its presence in perception, where thought gives all 
the form that the object possesses and thereby 
constructs the object as a whole The idea of 
objective compulsion thus falls to the groimd 

It may now be said that it is quite wrong to 
suppose that there is any freedom of mterpretation 
within perceptual experience If there is any free- 
dom, it IS quite restricted We cannot call the 
black “blue,” and vice-versa That may mdeed be 
so But it only amounts to saymg that what we 
perceive as black is for that reason alone black, and 
what we perceive as blue is for that reason alone 
blue It does not mean that reahty is black or blue 
We start from our perception and give a character 
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to reality, not vice-versa But our perception is a 
double-edged sword If it contains a leference to 
reality, it also contains a reference to the percipi- 
ent subject This subject is not passive in percep- 
tion It is quite active from the very beginning In 
the most rudimentary form of knowledge called 
sensation, thought is already present, givmg form 
to reahty or mterpretmg reahty There is no simple 
or direct revelation of reahty to begm with on which 
thought later supen^enes In other words, there is 
no knowledge of any object without thought. But 
if that IS so, what is the basis on which thought pio- 
eeeds m order to mterpret reahty*? What are its 
clues ^ What are the objective checks for its mter- 
pretation^ Absolutely ml There is no such direct 
awareness of reahty prior to thought, and purely 
sensible, which can provide thought with the re- 
quisite evidence. In fact, if there were any such 
awareness to begm with, thought would not be 
called upon to interpret reahty It would be quite 
superfluous Nobody mterprets what is evident 
The evident offers no scope to thought except that 
of recognition If I can know reahty m the first 
flash of sensible intuition, where is the need for me 
to proceed to judge reahty, and then to question the 
truth of this judgment^ But if knowledge begins 
with judgment, and so with interpretation, how shall 
we ever know the truth of it*? What are the checks 
upon our freedom of mterpretation or of mismter- 
pretation There ate no checks provided by reahty 
itself, and therefore no theoretically vahd checks 
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Our freedom, for all theoretical purposes, is as good 
as uniestiTcted The only limitation which we can 
recognise is that there is a reahty, and this reahty 
must have a positive nature of its own which we 
mis-mterpret or mis-perceive But the nature of 
this reahty is an open question One thmg only is 
certam What we put in reahty or attribute to 
reahty cannot be the ovun 'nature of reahty, and 
furthei, whatever we know of reahty, the whole 
ideal content of our judgments in which we des- 
cribe reahty, is what we have put m the mouth of 
reahty or attributed to reahty Reahty speaks to 
us m our own language and in terms of our own 
ideas It IS not reality that is speaking to us It is 
we ourselves that are speakmg m it, and deluding 
ourselves that we are hstenmg to the voice of 
reahty 

What the things are in themselves after all 
their sensible and all their ideal content is taken 
away is anybody's guess We are not called upon to 
visuahse them For to visuahse them is to lecon- 
struct them subjectively, which will be a form of per- 
version Such visualisation will also not explam 
anythmg It will merely repeat the error of our 
original experience, where we took what was only 
a subjective construction for an objective truth 
What IS demanded is to negate every subjective 
element in our direct intuitive awareness of things, 
and thus strive to keep reahty pure and free from 
every sensible and formal character which we are 
in the habit of attributmg to it The limit can only 
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be reached in a super-sensible and metaphysical 
substratum which is not open to an outside inspec- 
tion If it IS to be known, it can only be known 
through other methods, or as a reahty revealing 
itself within us But at this stage of our analysis, 
we can only call it pure being without any quahties, 
runmng through aU forms and varieties of being 
which constitute our world. 

It might appear that we are makmg too short a 
cut to a preconceived notion of reahty, and giving 
httle consideration to the complexity of our experi- 
ence After all the sensible object as such cannot 
be altogether illusory The senses put us in direct 
contact with reahty They do not interpret tins 
reahty Interpretation is the work of thought But 
what is thought to interpret, if it is supphed with 
no material by the senses? We must therefore sup- 
pose that somethmg is really grasped by the senses, 
and this somethmg is grasped without any distor- 
tion It is, m this- sense, part of reahty itself It is 
purely mtuited Intuition is direct awareness 
There is no error m it Error arises only in thought 
which jitdges reahty, and in judgmg attiibutes a 
false character to it 

Let it be so But what do the senses actually 
apprehend’ To say that they apprehend a sensum 
is not to say much It is a sort of a paraphrase 
And then, what aftei all is a sensum, if we take 
away the form given to it by thought’ The sensum 
without the form will be no object of any kind Is it 
then really a knowable, and can it be said to be 
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really known in pure sense-awareness We have 
no idea of an objectless knowledge, and if pure 
sense-awareness is objectless, it can provide no 
material whatsoever to thought to work upon The 
purely sensed element in knowledge then is, to say 
the least, something that is by its very nature elu- 
sive It IS the indeterminate The moment we try 
to fix it or determine it in thought, it has escaped 
us It melts away in our hands, and yet it is not 
nothing It has the lUusive character of bemg 
something, and yet without any positive nature 
which may be known The senses do not give us 
any knowledge of reality They only produce an 
illusion of sensible bemg 

But do we not sensibly perceive the gtven*^ 
The given-ness of the object, and so its externahty 
and mdependence, cannot be demed That at least 
is not illusory But do we really perceive the given- 
ness, as we perceive a colour, or a sound, etc The 
truth seems to be that given-ness is a function of 
sensing It is not that thmgs are first there and 
given, and then they are sensed It is our sensing 
that cieates the illusion of given-ness and of out- 
sided-ness to us No sensing, no given-ness, etc 
Indeed, the relation of externahty as between ob- 
jects can be a matter of thought In this sense, the 
world may be said to be outside my body But the 
world, the body, and all the objects that can be ex- 
ternal to each other, are sensibly given to me This 
given-ness is a function of our sensmg, not of 
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thought as such, for which nothing can be hterally 
given It IS a sense-illusion, not a thought-illusion 

It has sometimes been argued that thought 
posits its other. It is as I a ffi rm something to be 
there that it is there Take away the affirmatLon, 
and the thing collapses. But to posit an object is 
one thmg, and to have the sense of given-ness of 
the object is another. Thought cannot account for 
the latter For to posit anything is to be conscious 
of the fact How can the thmg posited be at the 
same time given*? Given-ness is thus an illusion ot 
the senses pure and simple 

In this connection, we might say something 
about the controversial subject of the relation of 
sense and thought The ideahsts over-emphasise the 
latter They forget that there is no pure concept 
free from all sensuous element All concepts are 
sense-ndden They are essentially matenahsed 
concepts There is no doubt about this, so far as 
all empirical concepts are concerned We cannot, 
for instance, thmk the concept “dog’’ without some 
kmd of sensuous image Take away the sensuous 
element altogether, and try to thmk “dog” We 
shall surely fail. The concept “dog” is not a super- 
sensible essence, which can be thought independent- 
ly of all sensuous images Plato was certainly 
wrong, if he thought that the ideal world was m- 
dependent of the sensible world, and represented 
super-sensible essences We cannot think a super- 
sensible essence To thmk is to shape m thought. 
If we do not shape m sensible imagery, we use 
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words which have no meaning for us, and which do 
not represent any actual thought 

The non-empirical concepts faie no better The 
so-called concepts of pure reason, eg substance or 
cause and effect, also cannot be thought unless they 
are tinged with imagination The concept of cau- 
sahty imphes the separation of cause and effect, and 
the action of one thing upon another thmg But it 
is quite evident that we can only sensuously sepa- 
rate things If there is a super-sensuous level, 
separation cannot be effected Similarly, the con- 
cept of substance is that of an underlymg substra- 
tum, which brmgs in the sensuous element once 
agam Once we try to cancel the sensuous ele- 
ment, every notion of pure reason is transformed 
Substance becomes undifferentiated, unqualified 
and unrelated We cannot literally thmk it It be- 
comes the Absolute Similarly, the separation of 
cause and effect gives place to then identity Such 
a conception of causahty will not be applicable to 
the empirical world Vedanta uses these pure con- 
cepts m connection with metaphysical reality only, 
which is without differences and without the cau- 
sal relation Ultimate reality is undifferentiated, 
and the effect, namely the world, is identical with 
the cause, namely Brahman This is the non-sen- 
sible or mtelhgible meaning of purely rational con- 
cepts. 

We shall go so far as to say that no ultimate 
concept ever used in philosophy can do without a 
sensuous element It is not therefore hterally ap- 
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plicable to a truly super-sensible or metaphysical 
reality The latter is bound to be beyond all con- 
cepts, and is liteially unthmkable It can only be 
symbohsed by certain concepts which point to a 
reahty beyond them Such are the concepts of God, 
soul, self, Brahman, etc Literally speakmg, God is 
the name of a peison, who is distinct from the world 
and from other souls Every concept has a hteral 
meanmg, which mvolves some limitation derived 
from our sensible experience If philosophy has 
nothmg to do except with concepts and their hteral 
meanmg, it has nothmg to do with any kind of 
metaphysical reahty But if it must deal with the 
latter and with nothmg else, it must use concepts 
as symbols only, of a reahty which cannot be hte- 
raHy meant or expressed m language The meta- 
physical does not represent any meanmg which we 
can hterally think, for all our concepts are sense- 
ndden If any-one therefore argues that what is 
known is always some meanmg or padartha, he has 
either to deny the knowledge of the metaphysical 
reahty or to substitute for real knowledge a spu- 
rious variety, that is caught m the relativities of 
terms Our mteUect with its inherent materialism 
can never apprehend the super-sensible, unless it 
can jSnd a way to use concepts as symbols only, or 
as stepping-stones to the vision of that reahty which 
is super-sensible and super-rational 

We have so far tried to show that thought dis- 
torts reahty, and so does sense with its vagaries 
and its illusions Both together constitute the 
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sense-mind, which is quite mcompetent to know 
the truth The sense-mmd cieates a world for us 
and superimposes it upon reahty If we must 
know the latter, which repiesents the truth in our 
knowledge, erroneous as it it, we must negate the 
contribution of the sense-mmd When this is done, 
what Will be left will be the thmg-in-itself But 
wall anything be left‘s We said earher that it can 
only be pure being runnmg through all varieties of 
being It can have no differences m it, and no limi- 
tations of any kind It is the sat character of ulti- 
mate reahty, representmg greatness or mfimtude, 
smce nothing can fall outside sat 

There are however certam mis-conceptions about 
this reahty which require to be removed. By the 
very method of our approach, being appears as 
somethmg outside, a sort of an object-m-itself 
underlying things Also it appears empty of all 
content, and theiefore as good as nothmg Both 
these misconceptions are due to the sense-mmd 
Our senses seek to apprehend reahty outside, in 
given-ness, and our thought seeks to apprehend 
reality in content Wlien these illusions are re- 
moved, reahty will no longer appear to be outside 
or as empty The Kantian thmg-m-itself imdergoes 
a transformation It is no longer an object-m-itself 
which is a self-contradiction even accordmg to 
Kant, and it is no longer of the nature of the not- 
self or something that is other to the self and given 
to it It becomes mdistmguishable from the self 
It IS the Self itself It thus becomes truer to say 
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that the Self alone is known in all that is ever 
known, not this that vue see^ le the world It is 
an error of our understanding to suppose that we 
know the latter We know the Self only^ for it is 
the truth in all our knowledge Only we think 
otherwise We think we know the world, which 
we ourselves have built with our sense-mind and 
confused with reahty 

Perception is supposed to be a direct form of 
knowledge A direct form of knowledge is called 
intuitive Evidently, this mtuition cannot refer to 
what is really created by us It can only refer to 
the uncreated thmg-m-itself This uncreated thmg- 
m-itself has turned out to be mdistmguishable 
from the Self If that is so, the Self alone is mtui- 
ted, if anythmg is intuited This mtuition, which 
forms the real basis of all perception, contams no 
duahty of the knower and the known, which is the 
characteristic of all mediated knowledge or kno'w- 
ledge at the level of thought What we mtuitively 
apprehend is the Self without the distinction of the 
subject and the object In other words, the truth 
in perception is this self-knowledge There is no 
object here and no world Knowmg the Self, we 
then fcnotD, or beheve ourselves as knowmg, the 
world In truth, we never know the world The 
world IS a creation of the sense-mmd And because 
it IS created, it is already dead and past The dead 
and the past alone is created, if an5rthmg is created 
In the hvmg present, nothmg can be created, for 
nothmg can take shape The moment the creation 
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has taken shape, it is ah'eady a thing of the past, 
and so we can contemplate it as object or as some- 
thmg finished The world is not a present reality 
It belongs to the dead past It is not a fit object 
of intuition, but only of conception that has created 
it The Self alone abides m the present, and it is 
never past It alone is a fit object of mtuition 

Bergson dimly perceived this truth when he 
said that the mtellect can only apprehend dead 
matter, and that matter is nothing but the dead 
embers of the creative vital force We substitute 
the Self for the vital force The Self is the real 
power But there is nothmg mysterious about this 
power, as there is something mysterious about the 
vital force It does not create There is no move- 
ment m it Movement belongs to fimte power, not 
to the mfimte power It belongs to thought, which 
uses the power of the Self for its creative purposes. 
It is thought that creates matter, and it creates it 
m perception There is no other meanmg for crea- 
tion We perform the miracle of creation ourselves 
when we perceive a world There is no third-party 
creation, or creation by God, confronting us with 
an accomphshed fact We ourselves are the 
masters of what we create 

We are enticed by the world and entangled m 
it And yet it is a snare and a trap which we our- 
selves have made The world is a prison-home that 
we have built for ourselves. We httle realize that 
we are our worst enemies. There is nothing to 
bind us to a world, with all the sorrows that it is 
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the mother of, except oui own ignorance By 
nature we are free By ignorance we consider our- 
selves in bondage to a world outside There is only 
one origmal sm It is the sm of primal ignorance, 
— ^the Ignorance that I am embodied, that the body 
is mme Havmg confused om real, transcendent, 
pare and untauited Self wxth the body, both physical 
and mental, we act as though the body was an essen- 
tial part of our Self We perceive with the body We 
thmk with the body. We use methods of knowledge 
{pramAiids) immanent m the body We have creat- 
ed the whole illusion of a world with the body. 
If we could dissolve the confusion and the error 
through discrumnative thought and see the truth 
of the Self, the illusion would disappear The great 
and mighty world would appear as a mere figment 
of our imagination, a bad dream, and nothing more. 
Such is the power of Truth 

If our argument is correct the macro-cosmos, 
the great world outside, is not merely reflected^ 
the micro-cosmos or the small world inside It is 
hteraHy contamed m it The sun is not where it 
appears It is m the psycho-physical body, which 
gives it all the mighty reahty that it possesses in 
the form of hght, heat and other quahties The 
body IS the key to the world We hterally carry our 
world with ourselves There is no other world 
which we do not thus carry, and which is so to say 
tn-'itself This is called sohpsism in European philo- 
sophy It IS regarded as a fallacy, the fallacy of 
subjectivism We consider it a great spiritual truth 
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Only we must have an eye for it. Subjectivism 
only terminates when the world terminates, and the 
Self rises in its place. Short of the knowledge of 
the Self, we cannot get rid of subjectivism. 

This raises the question of the body. The body 
may be the key to the world. It may create the 
illusion of a world. But it itself cannot be an illu- 
sion. For what is to create this illusion or the 
body? The body must therefore be real. And if 
the body is real, the world is real too, — ^it is in prin- 
ciple an extension of the body. We have a dualism 
of the Self and the body, which at least is ultimate. 
We have thus brought in the world by the back- 
door in the reality of the body. 



CHAPTER lU 


Body and Soul 

The reahty of the body may not be denied It 
conditions our knowledge of the external world It 
IS also somehow in relation with an mtelligent sub- 
stance called the soul or the mind Descartes and 
some other Euiopean philosophers who followed 
him accepted the duahsm of the body and the mind 
as ultimate Both were equally real But how 
could two such heterogeneous substances interact’ 
That was a problem which perplexed them Two 
solutions in the mam have been suggested 

Accepting the heterogeneity, Lotze argued that 
one substance can act upon another qmte different 
from it Even in the physical world, we do not 
know how one substance acts upon or moves 
another The action is mysterious It is not a case 
of a simple transference of an effect The cause 
only produces an effect in accordance with the 
laws of the substance m which the effect is pro- 
duced The same cause will thus produce different 
effects m different substances Each substance 
acted upon reacts so to say to the causal action m 
accordance with its ovm nature In the same way, 
a physical action emanatmg from a physical subs- 
tance can only produce an effect m a spiritual 
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substance, which we may call the soul, m accord- 
ance with the mteUigent nature of the latter The 
mystery is universal, and not confined to the body- 
mmd mteraction 

This view IS based upon a lather crude notion 
of the mteUigent substance It is something m the 
body It is m physical space Otherwise, how can 
a physical contact be estabhshed*!^ We have reduced 
the mteUigent substance to some kmd of stuff m 
space By the same reasonmg, even physical 
things may be taken to be essentiaUy spiritual, — 
souls or monads There is no clear dividmg hne 
between matter and spirit. Vedanta alone draws 
the hne imerrmgly withm our experience AU 
thmgs may be spiritual, and perhaps are spiritual 
But that which can be presented as ob3ect or as 
“this’’ IS for that reason alone umntelligent and 
non-spiritual As opposed to aU ob3ects, there is 
the intuition of the self The self can never be 
presented as “this ” The moment we are conscious 
of somethmg as “this”, we distinguish it from the 
self, and caU it the not-self The Self or the dtman, 
which IS never an oboect, is the only true spirit 
The body is evidently “this” to me So are the 
mental states, which constitute the inner life of the 
mdividual The duahsm of the body and the mmd, 
from this pomt of view, is worse than useless The 
mind is no less non-spintual than the body We 
can know aU that constitutes what we caU our 
mmd in the objective attitude The true spirit is 
beyond the mmd It is the Self or the dtman This 
3 
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puts a new complexion upon the whole problem 
o£ the mind-body relation 

Another solution offered by European philo- 
sophers IS that there are not two heterogeneous 
substances at all Body and its behaviour are 
known Different people can observe the same 
behaviour What is called mmd-substance is not 
known Different persons cannot observe what 
passes m a so-called mind. The mmd is a function 
of the body only We judge what is in the mmd 
by the behaviour of the body Ideas are different 
only m so far as they lead to different forms of 
behaviour Thus there are no two heterogeneous 
substances m relation There is one substance 
only, namely the body It expresses itself in two 
end-products, the physical and the mental Mmd 
is not demed What is denied is its separate exis- 
tence apart from the body and its external relation 
to the body There is thus no problem of relatmg 
the body and the mmd 

This view has a very distant affimty with the 
Vedantic view about the mmd Accordmg to 
Vedanta, there is mdeed a mmd-substance called 
antahkarana But there is nothmg spiritual about 
it It is a kmd of subtle matter, and is essentially 
material. Only, it is prior to, and more real than, 
the gross physical body The disintegration of the 
latter therefore does not amount to the disintegra- 
tion of the former, which is the subtle body of the 
soul or the spirit The mmd is, m an important 
sense, non-spiritual, and the dualism of the body 
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and the mind is, to that extent, unwarranted What 
the view under consideration ignores is the reality 
of the essentially mtelligent substance, the object 
of the mtuition of “I” or the self The self is not 
an idea, for it is the knower and the revealer of 
every idea The self is not something mental, for 
it reveals the mind, and all its processes and states. 
The self is not really presentable It is that to 
which everything is presented This intuition of 
the Self IS available to every-one who can reflect 
upon his experience It is nothmg mysterious It 
is open, and qiute true The real problem is the 
relation of this intelhgent Self to the body as a 
whole, mcludmg the mmd which is the subtler 
body European philosophers are not aware of this 
problem, because they have never taken seriously 
the reahty of the spirit in the form of the Self 
Their notion of the spirit is exhausted by thought, 
feehng and will, which are functions of the mmd 
If they accept a personahty beyond these functions, 
it is still some mysterious entity called the soul, 
together with its mental paraphernaha But nei- 
ther the mental function, nor its supposed spiritual 
basis, the soul, has anything spiritual about it, so 
far as our experience is concerned How to relate 
spirit and matter is a real problem, which only 
arises when these concepts are clearly delimited 

We now come to the body-spirit relation It 
will now be admitted by all that the physical body 
IS m a sense in a privileged position Of all mate- 
rial objects, the body alone is m direct relation 
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With an intelligent self I always confuse my self 
with the body I do not confuse my self with things 
clearly external to the body. We often say, point- 
mg to the body, “Here I am”, or “This is myself ” 
The body is that part of the material world, which 
I have taken up, put on as a garment, and identified 
with the self. I have control over the body It is 
my body. I can move it as I choose I have no 
control over the physical world It is not my world, 
which I can move as I choose It is a common 
world If I want to be related to this world, I can 
be related to it only through the body I must use 
my ear in order to hear sounds, use my eye m order 
to see colours, etc The mteUigent self cannot 
directly contact the world So far however as the 
body itself is concerned, it requires no further 
intermediary The body is directly identified with 
the self, and is felt from within This identifica- 
tion of the self with the body and its sense-organs 
IS presupposed by all perceptual knowledge This 
IS true even when we perceive certain parts of the 
body When I look at my hand, the hand is, in 
that situation, like any physical object, such as a 
piece of wood But the eye with which I see is 
m a privileged position, for I do not. and cannot, 
see the eye I might touch the eye-ball with my 
hand, but then the eye-ball is like any physical 
object which is touched by me, while the hand with 
which I touch it, and which h^ now become the 
vehicle of a new sensation, is m a privileged posi- 
tion, — ^it cannot be touched m its turn 
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The body has thus a dual role As perceived, 
it IS nothing but physical But as perceiving, or 
as an instrument of perception, it is itself mtelh- 
gent, bemg one with the mtelhgent self It is then 
mcapable of bemg objectified or perceived Can 
we stiU call it physical*!^ Has it not lost its physi- 
cahty and become non-distinct from the spirit or 
the mtelhgent self^^ Anythmg that is m mdentity 
with the Self cannot be contemplated objectively 
at the same time, and in that sense it has lost its 
physicahty The spectacles are physical, and yet 
when we see with them, we cannot see at them 
Can we still regard them as physical, when they 
have none of the objectivity of physical things'^ 
Similarly, the eye can see everythmg else, but it 
cannot see itself The ear can hear everything else, 
but it cannot hear itself The hand can touch every- 
thmg else, but it cannot touch itself, etc Each sense- 
organ, as functioning mteUigently, is m complete 
identity with the Self It is the Self itself We can 
draw no Ime between the two Matter has verily 
become a limb of the spirit, and is the spirit itself 
For, lapse of objectivity is the lapse of materiality 
That IS our only one criterion for distmguishmg 
matter from spirit 

We can now decide the question of the reality 
of the body In so far as the body is material and 
a fit object for our various senses, it has no more 
reality than the rest of the material world The 
question of its distmct reality or greater reahty 
does not arise If the world is illusory, so is the 
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body which is part of this world But in so far as 
the body or any part of the body functions intelli- 
gently and becomes, as we say, a creative agency 
of the self, it is no part of the world It is not 
material m any inteUigible sense of the term We 
may call it a non-material power or a devatta But 
even this has got to be objectified and materialised, 
so that in the end there is no alternative to the 
reahty of the puie spirit The sense-organ as an 
adjunct (upadht) of the spirit, and as identified with 
the spirit, has all the reality of the spirit There is 
no other reahty called the reahty of the body 

It will now be argued that we have given two 
extreme views The body is either a part of the 
material world, or it has all the reality of the Self 
itself Neither of these positions is defensible The 
body is really in a middle position It is an intelli- 
gent instrument of the self We have the feeling 
of seemg with the eye, hearing with the ear, and 
so on But what is the status of an instrument of 
that sort*!^ Is it somethmg mtelhgent or something 
material or a third something’ A third somethmg 
IS unthinkable and impossible All that we can say 
IS that it is somethmg material that has acquired a 
false mtelhgent character through its relation of 
identity with the Self So far therefore as its own 
reahty is concerned, it is the reahty of matter, no 
more and no less. It does not offer a new problem 
* to thought 

The body, under no circumstances, has any 
reahty that is mdependent of the Self. It does not 
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exist side by side with the Self When we so think 
of it, it IS 3ust hke any other object which is per- 
ceived, and which is created in the perception of it 
But if the body does not exist side by side with the 
Self, the Self also cannot be said to exist within 
the body The body does not enclose a soul or a 
self, as a box encloses its contents The box and 
its contents are both physical. The self is not phy- 
sical How can it be contained*? It is truer there- 
fore to say that the soul contains the body than 
that the body contains the soul And how does 
the soul contain the body’ It contains it in per- 
ception which IS the reahty of all matter Alter- 
natively, it contains it as what is in identity with 
itself, and so non-distmct from it In no case is the 
self related to the body as one real thing is related 
to another That would detract from the non-phy- 
sicahty and the spirituahty of the self The self is 
only related, if it is at all related, by way of identity 
This identity can never be real No two thmgs are 
ever identical The identity can only be false It is 
called mithyd tdddtmya, or false identification We 
find this relation between the real and the lUusory, 
never between two real thmgs The self is there- 
fore never really related It is only falsely related; 
because the other term of the relation is false, ie., 
it appears real only through the relation, like all 
illusory objects If then the body is related to the 
self, it IS related only by way of false identifica- 
tion, which leaves the purity and the non-physi- 
cality of the self imtouched. 
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This fundamental unrelatedness of the seh is 
further proved by our natural and normal intuition 
of it While everything else is known as related, 
— ^bemg different in time or in space, or different in 
quahties, etc , — ^the self is not thus known For it 
cannot be objectified, and only objects can be re- 
lated As a matter of fact, the Self is known as the 
very negation of all relations What is particularly 
important to note here is that we have no intuition 
of the Self as something in the body, as we have an 
intuition of a pen as something in our pocket The 
Self IS not in the heart or in the head or m any 
other part of the body It is a real whole in itself, 
of which the body, in-so-far as it is falsely identified 
with it, IS a hmitation Verily I am the Whole, the 
Infimte and the Absolute But falsely takmg on the 
body, I have come to regard myself as finite and 
limited AH the ills of life are due to the body and 
its false association with the Self In the infinite 
freedom and the joy of the Self, the body with all 
its desires and hankerings is a painful limitation. 
But to one who sees the Self where others see the 
body, or who sees the body in the Self, the hmita- 
tions of the body are reduced to nothing The drop- 
pmg away of the body cannot possibly affect the 
Self In fact, the passmg away is a loss to the body, 
if it is a loss at aU, for the body ceases to be related 
to the Self, and ceases therefore to have the impor- 
tance which it derived from its false relation The 
Self is mcorruptible and mdestructible It is not 
really embodied, and it does not die The body 
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alone dies, if anything dies. Why should we worry 
about the death of what is not our Self? We do not 
worry about the death of another^ except through 
irrational attachment or moha. .Neither should we 
worry about the death of the body. 

To sum up, the Self appears embodied or Joined 
to a body. This is our primal ignorance, and the 
cause of all our ills. What is true of the physical body 
is also true of the mental body or the inner life of the 
individual. That too is a limitation, only subtler in 
character. We confuse the mind more easily with 
the spirit than we do the physical body. But to the 
discriminating insight, there is no diiierence in prin- 
ciple. The conception of the spirit far transcends 
the conception of personality, whether finite or in- 
finite. The body and the soul are indeed one sub- 
stance, not two. But this one substance is pure 
spirit. It is monism at the other end, or a monism 
of the extreme type. The spirit, in the form of the 
Self, alone exists, and nothing beside it does. 
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Substance Versus Process 

We perceive physical reality The only way 
we can describe this reahty is in terms of certain 
sensible qualities The distmction of substance and 
qualities is thus forced upon us In a perceptual 
judgment, we refer certain quahties to a substance 
We do not know the substance directly or as it is 
m itself We know it only through the quahties It 
is a question how far this knowledge can be held to 
be valid But we are not here concerned vnth this 
question of vahdity We are concerned with the 
more general question about the nature of reahty 
itself that IS perceived, — is it of the nature of sub- 
stance or of the nature of process‘d 

It is arguable that reahty is not static. It is 
djnainic It is of the nature of change or process 
Change cannot be sensibly perceived What is sen- 
sibly perceived is naturally static Change is not 
somethmg static It is not at the surface At the 
surface are certam images which succeed one 
another This succession mdeed imphes change, but 
it IS not the essence of change Real change can 
only be mtuited when we enter sympathetically mto 
the umermost being of things We then know 
change as somethmg dynamic It has inner deve- 
lopment or growth It has real duration as against 
the discontmuous moments of hfe which is all 
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that we can perceive from the outside and at the 
surface of things Thus reality is essentially dyna- 
mic and temporal The so-called matter, on the 
other hand, is in space It has extension or extei- 
nahty of parts, not interpenetration It is reality that 
has lost its upward surge and its creativity, and be- 
come dead and mert It is reality m its spent-out 
and degenerated form We do not perceive the 
truth about reality when we perceive it as matter 
We must develop a new instrument of knowledge 
called intuition, in order to get at the heart of thmgs 

This view was made popular by Bergson It 
has taken different forms in voluntaristic systems 
It arose as a protest against the too mtellectualistic 
view of reality as a block umverse Reality is not 
static or immutable, so far as we know There is 
no such thmg as a timeless Absolute, and since this 
notion IS based upon the notion of substance, that is 
always identical with itself, the latter too must be 
rejected as invalid There is no substance anywhere 
Reality is movement and change, or more briefly 
process 

A process can be divided and sub-divided mto 
events of smaller and smaller duration If there 
are any ultimate constituents of reahty, it is these 
events, not substances In the end, we must sup- 
pose that there are point-events which cannot be 
further sub-divided But since these point-events 
must possess the essential nature of process, which 
IS creativity and the attainment of a certain end or 
satisfaction^ each point-event, or actual occasion as 
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it IS sometimes called, must contain two poles, — ^the 
pole of satisfaction when it attams the maximum 
of subjective bemg, and the pole of creation when 
it itself ceases to exist but attains immortahty in 
that which it creates In short, (1) the real is mo- 
mentary It ceases to exist the very moment it has 
attamed its being (2) And it has causal efficiency, — 
it IS creative of the next member in the series Here 
IS the voluntaristic counterpart of substance The 
point-event has no change It has no mtemal mo- 
ments Its birth IS its death It is changeless like 
a substance, but unhke a substance, it is pait of a 
process and creative of its successor This view of 
reality has evidently a great affinity with the Bud- 
dhistic view on the matter Reality is both effi- 
cient and momentary 

Is this view tenable‘s Can we substitute the 
notion of event for the notion of substance‘s It is 
evident that every event, small or big, has a certam 
internal unity What is the nature of this umty^s 
We should naturally suppose that it is the umty of 
an iindeilying substance that experiences, or passes 
through, certam changes of states Every event, 
however brief, is born, has a duration or life, de- 
cays and dies We naturally refer these moments 
in the life of an event to a self-identical entity. It 
IS one and the same entity that passes through these 
changes of states, and is therefore present in them 
Otherwise, we shall be thrown back on the para- 
doxical assertion that one entity is bom and another 
dies Thus the umty of an event is most easily and 
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naturally understood m terms of an imderlying 
substance 

This view may be controverted through the 
notion of the pomt-event, which does not undergo 
any change, and which theiefore has no moments 
that require to be referred to an underlymg umty 
But then the pomt-event, being itself unchangmg, 
IS substance m the most conventional sense of that 
term How can it be born and how can it We 
cannot construct a process, involving birth and 
death, out of unchangmg entities We may place 
any number of these entities side by side, but that 
will not make a process To make a process, the 
unchanging character of the entities must be melt- 
ed in the process, so that we have a birth, followed 
by growth, maturity, decay and death Any com- 
ponent of ‘heahty as process” must show all these 
phases But then it cannot be instantaneous, and 
so without duration The notion of the pomt-event 
as the ultimate constituent of reahty goes counter 
to the notion of reality as process The unchang- 
ing cannot be a primary part of a process or change 

It may be argued here that if we are serious 
with the notion of process, we must liquidate every 
substantival element in it Nothmg must continue 
self-identical m it If anythmg is born, that moment 
it must die. It must have no life-span from birth 
to death, mvolvmg the assertion that somethmg is 
born, lives and dies, and therefore contmues self- 
identical m these successive phases of a umtary 
whole The reality of a process consists just m 
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this, that the birth of an entity in it is ako its death 
Thus the birth is not divided from death by any in- 
terval of time Birth is death 

Is this mteUigible*^ If birth does not precede 
death m tune, the two terms become ssmonymous 
There is no distmction between them, and m sa3nng 
that somethmg has birth and death, we say nothing 
at all that wiU prove that the somethmg is part of 
a process, involvmg change We have m fact no 
meanmg for and connectmg the two terms We 
have a purely verbal proposition in which the two 
terms ‘birth’ and ‘death’, although diametrically 
opposed m meanmg m common usage, signify one 
and the same thing whatever that may be 

Let us now suppose that the proposition 
“birth is death” is a material proposition, not a ver- 
bal one It can be argued, for mstance, that in a 
process, every element that is brought mto bemg 
can be viewed from two different pomts of view, — 
the bn-th of A is the death of the preceding element 
B But even so, the death of B is one thing and 
quite mteUigible m itself, and the birth of A another 
The disappearance of one thmg cannot be the same 
as the appearance of another The two cannot be 
essentially connected They are two separate oc- 
currences, divided by negation, or by an interval 
of time however short. The death of B must take 
place first. It can only be followed by the birth of 
A This “foUowmg” can only be mterpreted in 
terms of a succession of moments There is no 
gettmg out of the common-sense view that the 
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death of B is followed by the birth of A, and simi- 
larly, the birth of A is followed by its death. Thus 
birth and death are naturally separated. The latter 
cannot synchronise with the foimer if it does, 
nothing will come to bmth at all Something must 
be born and have a bemg, before it can lose bemg 
and die If birth is hterally death, the whole pro- 
cess will collapse in a point, without any character 
and without any change or movement in it 

A further new explanation however can be 
attempted of the statement that birth is death We 
can argue that what is horn is already dead It is 
dead in birth When it is bom, it is at the same 
time dead It is not the case that somethmg is 
born first, and then it dies There is no succession 
and no temporal mterval between birth and death 
Or what is the same thmg, whatever is at the same 
tune IS not This is the very essence of eveiy ele- 
ment that forms part of a process It never leaUy 
IS at any time Or as the Buddhists graphically 
put it, — ^not only is it impossible to have a dip 
twice m the same river, but it is impossible to have 
a dip in the same nver even once 

But how can we combme bemg and non-bemg 
in one and the same thmg at the same time’ A con- 
tradiction IS not hterally thmkable It is a chal- 
lenge to thought rather than an accomphshed 
thought Here however we have a fact that m- 
volves contradiction But how can a self-contra- 
dictory fact exist, or even appear to exist’ It can 
only be said to exist m the sense tlxat somethmg 
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that appears to exist does not really exist. There 
IS an illusory appearance An appearance has no 
real being or has only a borrowed being Its being 
IS the being of the ground It is nothing in itself 
This nothing in^ttself still appears, and to that 
extent, it is not mere non-being, which cannot even 
appear It is only bemg that can appear, not non- 
bemg In other words, if we are to combme bemg 
and non-being in a fact as we do m an illusion, 
we must make bemg the ground of non-bemg, and 
mterpret non-bemg as illusory bemg It is only 
bemg that can illusorily appear, and bemg takes 
us straight to substance, something that merely %s 

The tendency of those philosophers, however, 
who take all reahty as process, is just the other 
way Because all reality is momentary (ksantk), 
and thus combmes bemg and non-bemg, it is really 
non-bemg (sunya) that illusorily appears as be- 
ing But how can non-bemg appear at all? What 
can it lend to the appearance of bemg? Out of no- 
thmg, nothmg Non-bemg cannot contam bemg 
even as an appearance The true state of affairs is 
just the opposite. Out of bemg, bemg. This is the 
Vedantic way It implies the ultimate reahty of 
substance, somethmg that merely zs or is in itself. 
The opposite view is the view of Buddhists, who 
exalt non-bemg or mnya to the position of ultimate 
reahty or as the stuff of all things But unless 
non-bemg is only another name for real bemg, 
which is capable of bemg illusorily perceived and 
also capable of being known truly in a higher mtel- 
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lectual intuition, the Buddhistic view fails to 
explain the illusory appearance of being, which 
combines bemg with non-bemg 

We here take hberty to consider another aspect 
of the same problem, namely the lUusormess of the 
world of appearances It is common groimd bet- 
ween Buddhism and Vedanta that the world con- 
sists of differents But a thing cannot be different 
in itself y but only from some other thmg called its 
pi^atiyogi In fact, nothmg that is in itself and no- 
thmg that is positive in nature can be different 
When we know the positive nature, the matter 
really ends there We have no need to go beyond 
it Difference does not enter mto it The thmg 
that IS positive can have no element of negation m 
it, and therefore no reference to what it is not 
Nothmg that forms part of the world is positive in 
this sense It is always different, and different 
from what it is not Thus every thmg can be 
analysed away mto its relations of difference, and 
nothing positive is left which it can unconditioU’- 
ally claim for itself This may naturally lead to 
the conclusion that the thmg is nothing in itself^ 
and that it has no positive content or positive 
nature It is mere or pure negation, or sunya This 
IS the Buddhistic conclusion 

An objection agamst such a conclusion natu- 
rally suggests itself. It may be argued, how can 
a thmg be different without bemg someth m g m it- 
self Unless a thmg has being and is somethmg, it 
cannot be different We always ask, what is diEEer- 
4 
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ent"?, implying that some kmd of being is different 
Non-bemg cannot be different, for it is nothing at 
all that can sustam a difference. If it is neverthe- 
less diffeient, non-bemg is treated as some kmd of 
being All differences are in this sense of being 
and within bemg Thought can move within being 
alone The so-called difference of being and non- 
bemg is really unthinkable It is fictitious 

This view appears plausible But there is a 
certam mterpretation of it which cannot be upheld 
If what is meant is that a thing must have a posi- 
tive character and must also be different fiom an- 
other thing on the basis of this character, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, can it have a positive charac- 
ter without heiTig different*^ Can the positive cha- 
racter be reahzed by itself without reference to 
what goes beyond it and is different from it’ If 
not, difference, and so negation, enter mto its very 
nature as positive Difference is not a mere accz- 
dent supervenmg upon the so-called positive nature, 
which could perhaps do without it It enters into 
its very substance, so that no difference, no positive 
nature To say what a thing is, is to say what it 
is not It is what the thmg is not that circumscribes 
the thmg, and determmes its positive content In 
other words, a positive somethmg is not in itself 
It IS in another To that extent, it cannot escape 
negation. Difference is present m ever3rthmg that 
is positive, and is part of its meanmg. Nothmg is 
purely positive 
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To vary the terminology, we might say that 
every positive character of a thmg is relative 
When all its relations are eliminated, it is reduced 
to nothing It is nothing m itself, which is the same 
thing as to say that it is siinya This is the Budd- 
histic position 

There is however another interpretation of the 
view under discussion which cannot be so easily 
disposed of In order that somethmg should be 
different, it must evidently have some kmd of 
bemg For bemg alone can sustain differences, not 
non-bemg Thus a positive basis of being is mdi- 
cated m all thmgs that are different. Only this 
positive basis cannot be itself different. It must be 
being that is common and pervasive, and so mcapa- 
ble of bemg delimited or negated It is the umty 
in all things, — ^the umveisal ground on which differ- 
ences can be erected All thmgs, m so far as they 
are positive and in-themselves, are really nothing 
but this ground Differences stand outside this 
ground, and do not constitute the essential or the 
fundamental nature of thmgs as they are in them- 
selves Must we not conclude that differences are 
superimposed upon the ground through our igno- 
rance of it, and that they are mere appearance, 
quite iUusory m nature‘s Thmgs appear to be 
known and appear to be different, but in truth they 
are not different and are only erroneously 
known to be such This is the Vedantic solution of 
the problem of difference It stands m contrast 
with the Buddhistic solution What is common to 
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them IS that the world is lUusory, because it con- 
sists of things which are different But whale the 
Buddhists argue to the absolute lack of positivity 
and so to sHnya-vada^ Vedantists argue to pure and 
unconditioned positivity as the ground of the dif- 
ferences of thmgs Reahty for the latter is without 
differences of any kind It is unrelated, uncondi- 
tioned and absolute It is the goal of true know- 
ledge. 

We have already considered process as change, 
and found that change is unintelhgible without the 
notion of an underl3nng substance. We shall now 
proceed to consider another aspect of process, 
namely its dsmamic aspect Let us grant that the 
world consists of a series of events, and that there 
is nothing stable m it Change is, let us say, uni- 
versal But change unphes power to move or the 
power of creativity. Without this power, change 
cannot occur In such a scheme of things, the real 
must be creative, and vice~versa The question is, 
what IS the nature of the creative power? 

It wiU be generally admitted that every event 
in nature is determined by a proximate cause; and 
further that, every event is m turn an effect and 
a cause. It is the effect of a predecessor-event, and 
the cause of a successor-event There is thus no 
first cause or a real cause that is not m its turn 
an effect AH causes are secondary causes; and no 
secondary cause is a free cause that can initiate 
a movement or a change It is at best only a trans- 
mitting agency of a power that is outside of it 
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What it causes to exist can thus be traced to this 
power, which is the only real cause This cause 
cannot form part of the series of events which con- 
stitute nature It can only be a non-natural and 
free cause, — ^free m the sense that it is not m its 
turn caused to exist It is the uncaused cause We 
might even say that it is self-caused and self-exis- 
tent It IS hot creature m any sense It is the 
creator pure and simple We may call it ‘God’ or 
by some other name What is important is that it 
stands outside nature and is the only explanation 
of nature Once it is brought within nature as part 
of its processes, it wiU require to be imtiated in its 
turn or caused to exist from the outside The real 
creator must therefore exist of himself and enter 
into no process as part of it He must be hteraUy 
an unmoved mover As contrasted with process^ 
he can only be truly described as substance Thus 
nature implies God as its creator, and God does 
not have to move out of his bemg in order to create 

The hypothesis of a Creator-God may appear 
umnteUigible and untenable We have no evidence 
of any such being We know only nature, and 
nature is a closed system It in a way explains 
itself Each constituent element m the senes of 
events which constitute nature can be understood 
to be a creature and a creator in turn There need 
be no contradiction m this, for the creature-aspect 
may be said to precede the creator-aspect m the 
life of each actual entity There is thus nothing 
that is essentially dead or inert, nothing that is 
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merely created Everything is vibrating with life, 
and has the power to create The duahty of matter 
that IS only created and spirit that only creates is 
quite unreal There is only one kind of reality, 
and that reality is fuUy efficient and creative 

There is an additional consideration for this 
unity of all being To create mert matter is to 
create somethmg that can realize no kmd of value 
If God has created the physical world, he has 
created no value Value can only be achieved by 
creating free and independent creators, who can 
add to the totality of values Or as it is some 
times said, God creates nothing, if he does not 
create creators But if that is so, the dichotomy of 
God and nature must be given up It is more plau- 
sible to hold that every element of reahty is both 
a creature and a creator than to hold that there 
IS only one creator, and that what he creates is a 
creature only, never a creator On the latter view, 
the world becomes devoid of both reahty and value. 
The process m time, which is the world, can make 
no real advance or progress towards the realiza- 
tion of an unaccomphshed goal or value In fact, 
time itself ceases to be real, for there is no creative 
activity in it Once the world is created, every 
change in it must be supposed to take place quite 
mechamcaUy The world-movement becomes 
merely the unravelhng of what Grod has put in 
the origmal creative act The process m time is 
only a puppet-show Nothmg can save anything or 
anybody that is created from an inexorable Des- 
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tiny, for everything was written, when the world- 
process was brought into being 

This reasoning, it appears to us, is not quite 
convincing Can the world be a closed system"^ 
Can creators be created*^ Is there no quahtative 
distinction between a creator and a creature*^ 
These questions require to be answered Let us 
begin with the last question *We now* contend that 
a creator is not a cause m the ordinary sense In 
the ordinary sense, causahty is mechanical The 
cause bemg given, the effect follows automatically 
This has its own problems, which are perhaps 
insoluble on their own ground or if mechanical 
causahty is taken literally Where does the cause 
cease and the effect begm*^ Is the cause identical 
with the effect or different from it, etc*^ However 
we may seek to answer these questions, there is no 
doubt that cause in this sense does nothing and 
creates nothing It is transformed mto the effect, 
without retaining its own individuality or separate 
being It represents neither power nor creative 
freedom All power is a free creative power It 
IS m the end the power of the will, which is the 
only free creative agency 

What IS this will‘d We can only understand it 
as a function of a purposeful bemg, who exists 
prior to the function and who seeks to carry out 
his purposes through it In other words, there 
must be a self-identical mdividual or person behmd 
the will This person cannot he affected or changed 
in any way through the exercise of his will For, 
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if he IS changed, the wiU ceases to be his function, 
it IS the person that becomes the function of the 
will, — ^it is the will that makes him what he is In 
other words, the act is the only reahty There is 
nothmg beyond or behind the act But is not c 
will that belongs to no person^ and that carries out 
no purpose of any being that both precedes and 
survives the will^ a monstrosity"^ The will demands 
a self-identical person, who may wiU one way or 
another, or not will at all, — and who yet remains 
the same It is only such a person who is free, and 
who can exercise his freedom through the will It 
IS not the wiU that is free 

If our argument is correct, the world demands 
a Creator-God, who is omnipotent m the sense that 
he IS the source and the centre of all that power 
of which the world is a manifestation The world 
of change and movement belongs to the creature- 
category; and God is the only Creator or Actor. 
For He is not the creature of any power outside of 
Him, but the Master-Controller of all power This 
is implied m all true freedom 

The argument can be extended to cover every 
free agent It is arguable, for instance, that every 
human individual has a will, and is therefore a 
free agent He ought to be omnipotent But is he 
really We contend that he is really ommpotent 
in so far as he is free. But his freedom is overlaid 
with certam elements which are mcompatible with 
true freedom There are stresses and strains m his 
life which detract from his freedom, and determine 
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his Will SO to say from the outside. He is not 
always master of himself, and so of his wilL When- 
ever he acts mechanically, or through the force of 
habit, or under the stress of desire, or through 
subjection to authority of any kmd, — ^whether it is 
the authority of society or of the scripture or even 
of the moral law, — ^he is not wholly free We are 
only strugglmg for freedom, seeking to subdue our 
lower animal nature through prmciples of a moral 
order Our nature is composite It is neither 
purely divme nor purely animal The animal and 
the mechamcal in us is always at war with the 
divine and the free m us This gives meanmg and 
sense to the mjunctions of rehgion and of morahty 
We are not yet quite free There is only an illu- 
sion of freedom in us If we could do a\vay with 
external pulls of every kmd, or negate all demands 
of self-mterest of a fimte and limited self that has 
divided himself from the life of the whole, our 
will would be free and also omnipotent. It would 
be indistmguishable from the will of God The 
divine will, bemg above warrmg elements of human 
nature, is also above morahty It knows no autho- 
rity of law Whatever it wills is on that account 
alone good and valuable In fact, it is not open 
to the moral judgment It is goodness personified 
The good is not mixed up with the bad, and so 
limited m any way True freedom thus imphes not 
only omnipotence, but also absolute goodness or 
value We can now conclude that every mdividual, 
in-so-far as he has a will, is made m the image of 
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God. He is really free and divine. But he fails 
to recognise that; and he is always struggling to rea- 
lise his true divine nature through acts of morality 
and in other ways implanted in his complex per- 
sonality. 

Our analysis of the notion of “creator” has 
shown that a creator must be a free cause. Fur- 
ther, a free cause must be an immutable or un- 
changing cause. It must be outside all 'process’, 
and the initiator of it. In other words, a creator 
is never a creature. His freedom implies not only 
freedom beyond being, — where all being is deter- 
minate, momentary and caused to exist, as the 
Buddhists argue, — it also implies, as we have 
argued, freedom of being, or free being, or being 
in its own right, or uncreated being. Thus we 
come back to the notion of substance in the analy- 
sis of the element of efficiency in a process. The 
unmoved mover or the immutable is the only cause 
of ‘process.’ 

But how can these opposing elements be 
reconciled? How can the immutable act? Must it 
not move out of its being in order to create? If it 
remains merely itself, nothing will happen, and 
nothing will be brought into being. If however it 
acts, it has already moved or changed in the act. 
The act cannot leave the actor unaffected. In fact, 
to act is to project oneself into the act, and to be- 
come, so to say, part of it. We cannot remain out- 
side or behind the act, and stiU act. For, in that 
case, we would be unrelated to the act, and we 
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could m no sense be said to be responsible for it 
We can also appeal, in this connection, to our com- 
mon experience If we do a good act, we seem to 
have become better men oui selves to that extent, 
and we advance in our own self-estimation If we 
do a wrong act, the effect is the opposite, and we 
seem ourselves to have morally degeneiated We 
become as we act Oui actions make us what we 
are at any time 

We do not deny the facts But we ought to 
distinguish the appearance from the reality m those 
facts The appearance is that the act is part of us, 
and that if we have acted, we have to that extent 
moved with the act But in that case where is the 
need to distmguish the actor from the act"^ As soon 
as the act has issued out of him, he is there no more 
There is only the act Where is the actoi*^ Or if he 
is there, the act itself is the actor as some philo- 
sophers say that thought is the thmker and that 
there is no thinker over and above the thought and 
so distmct from it There is no sense then m say- 
ing that the actor acts The act itself is the whole 
thing, and nothmg more is needed to give leahty 
to it If we accept this analysis of the lelation of the 
act and the actor, we elimmate the actor. There is 
then no gettmg out of the Buddhistic thesis that 
everythmg is impermanent and momentary But 
would it be a true analysis of the act as willed or as 
an expvession of freedom^ Is the act free or the 
actor^ 
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We contend that it is of the essence of an act 
to be initiated or put forth To be put forth, it re- 
quires something outside the act This something 
cannot be another act, for that wdl require an actor 
too outside of itself The only thmg that can ini- 
tiate an act wiU be a hterahy non-acting reality It 
IS the only true actor An actor remams the same 
whether he acts or whether he does not, whether 
he acts in one way or in another He is before the 
act, during the act, and after it, and he can reflect 
upon the act as his own, — as something which he 
has put forth and which he can also withdraw He 
is greater than the act and the sole reahty behind 
it 

But how shall we account for the act How 
can the act issue out of a reahty that is unchangmg 
and immutable and that remains the same in aU 
its acts*!* The only answer is that this reahty is the 
cause of the act m a very specific sense What does 
not act appears acting through false identification of 
itself with the instruments of action and with the 
act itself The wiU may be regarded as an mstru- 
ment of activity, — wiU an act, and the act ensues 
Here I falsely identify myself with the mental form 
called the wiH, and through the will with the act 
which I claim to be mine But the will itself may 
be regarded as a mental act In that case, I directly 
identify myself with the act, which is the will ‘T 
will*’ is the fundamental error I do nothing of the 
sort, I do absolutely nothmg I remam what I am, 
eternally my own true Self I become an actor, 
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and so related to the act, only through ignorance 
of my Self The Self is, in the phraseology of 
Vedanta, the mvartd updddna of all the acts that are 
said to issue out of it The Self never acts. It ap- 
pears actmg through ignorance and through false 
identification only 

If our analysis is correct, I do not really will 
I am unconnected with the will But then is not 
the will “free” as we pointed out earher*^ We now 
find that there is no such thmg as free willing^ which 
is a self-contradiction Freedom lies not in the will, 
but m my being, which is free being, understood nega- 
tively as uncaused, uncreated and immutable being 
There is only a false appearance of freedom m the 
will The will, if anjrthmg, is a limitation upon my 
freedom of bemg, for the moment I mistakenly 
identify myself with the will, which is an act of 
the mmd, and affirm that I will, I take upon myself 
the act and its consequences, and this is a hmita- 
tion Freedom cannot determine itself one way or 
another There ts no such thing as self-determina- 
tion within freedom itself Freedom is free, — ^and 
that is the end of the matter. All promptings to 
action are mspired by external forces, not by any 
forces inherent in freedom Freedom has no reason 
to go out of itself and determme itself in particular 
acts The moment it does so, it loses its free stand 
The best will m the world, the good wiU, bmds the 
self to some activity and to the imphcations of that 
activity, namely that I am an actor, with obhgations 
to society, and ends that are good or bad, etc, it 
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binds me to the goal of the activity, and to all the 
immediate and mediate consequences of the activity. 
This is bondage, even if the motives that mspire 
the activity are m the best sense moral or rational. 
I need to be finite, and governed by the motives of 
a finite human nature, m order to have a motive 
for activity and a moral content for it Real free- 
dom, however, is incompatible with any such deter- 
mmation of it It stays free, unconnected with acts, 
their motives and their ends There is nothing 
good or bad for it The good is only a lesser evil, 
a lesser bondage Paradoxical although it may seem, 
we regain oui freedom through the very negation 
of the will We cease to have a will The will, 
and all that it implies, leads us into bondage True 
freedom does not manifest itself m acts, as is gene- 
rally thought Acts are only a degradation of free- 
dom, Its true manifestation is m immutable and 
free being To know one^s self as non-acting in all 
acts is to realize one’s true freedom 

We have so far analysed change as process and 
the element of efficiency m it We shall now ana- 
lyse our perception of change It is quite evident 
that if change is universal and there is nothing 
stable anywheie, as the Buddhists supposed, change 
itself could not be perceived. There wiH be what 
IS called jagatandha or the non-perception of a 
world Nothmg will be there to brmg together into 
a unity successive elements m order to construct a 
process or change It is only the unity of conscious- 
ness or the identity of the percipient self through 
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successive states that makes the appearance of 
change, and so of a changing world, possible Can 
change, m-so-far as it is perceived by us, and so is 
meanmgful to us, dispense with substantual being 

We shall go faithei and ask, do we peiceive 
leal change oi only an appearance of change'’ Or 
what IS the same thing, is change as perceived, real*’ 
To perceive change, we must not perceive something 
as static We must perceive somethmg changing 
into somethmg else The somethmg that changes 
has a substantival character. It has, to begin with, 
a standmg being It is that somethmg, and can be 
described m terms of certam static quahties That 
into which the somethmg changes has equally a sub- 
stantival character A change is marked by these 
two ends which are both substantival What about 
the interval between these two ends*^ Is not that at 
least real change*^ It appears to us that the mter- 
val has no separate or independent kmd of reahty 
It IS not what may be called a pure movement or a 
pure change It is a movement from one position 
to another position, or a change from one substanti- 
val being to another substantival being, taheii as a 
whole We cannot isolate it from its static ends, and 
apprehend it as some kmd of reahty different from 
the reality of the ends It is part and parcel of one 
suhstantival and standing being defined by the two 
ends It IS a whole which is simultaneously rea- 
lized in perception It is in every respect a sub- 
stance The truth is that we never perceive any- 
thing in the mahing^ but only as made All process 
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or change is thus substantival as perceived^ and 
outside perception, it has no meaning for us 

Do we then really perceive change as what is 
distinct from substance? We seem to do so, but on 
analysis, we find that the apparent change is really 
substantival, and that substantiahty is, m knowledge 
at least, umversal The distmction which we draw 
IS unreal and illusory. There is no gettmg away 
from substance, so far as all our knowledge is con- 
cerned We know only substance^ and nothing else 

But can we not give some other analysis of our 
perception of change in order to justify the reahty 
of change"^ After all change cannot be demed al- 
together It IS qmte significant to us even when 
we deny it. For we are densnng something, and we 
cannot deny, without knowmg the same If per- 
ception does not give us this knowledge, it may be 
replaced by some other kind of knowledge, which 
IS more mtunate and penetratmg Perception ad- 
mittedly involves an mteUectuahsation, and so a 
materiahsation, of reahty It cannot grasp the es- 
sential movement of reahty, for which a new instru- 
ment of knowledge, called intuition, may be needed. 

Now we do not deny the mea nm gfulness of the 
concept of change Change may therefore be said 
to be known m a way. But there is knowledge and 
knowledge An appearance is also said to be known. 
But it does not on that accoimt become reahty We 
distmguish it from reahty, and claim to know it 
only erroneously The moment we analyse our 
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knowledge of it, it discloses itself for what it is, a 
mere appearance, illusory in character The reality 
IS quite different from the appeal ance The same 
may be said about our knowledge of change. 

As to a higher form of knowledge which is 
more appropriate to reality, it will have to answer 
certam questions about the nature of that which it 
claims to know If what we apprehend is real 
change, is there nothmg that undergoes change*^ If 
there is something that undergoes change, it must 
evidently stay through the change It must support 
the whole process of change, and remam self-iden- 
tical through it If A changes mto B, it must some- 
how contmue mto B It may exchange one set of 
characters for another set, but its essential identity 
must remam unaffected It is this identity that 
gives contmmty to the process 

It may be said that the proposition that some- 
thmg self-identical or substantival alone changes 
IS a mis-statement It is due to the inadequacy of 
our language that we describe change m terms of 
things, or that we even ask the question, what 
changes*^ Things or substances do not change We 
have prejudiced the whole analysis of change by 
our slavery to hngual forms Change is opposed to 
the very notion of substance Unless therefore we 
hquidate the latter completely, we have not got at 
real change But even so, how do we describe our 
knowledge of real change^ Let us try it. Can we 
describe it m any significant language"^ If all lan- 
guage is madequate for the purpose, and change is 
5 
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literally indescribable, can we be said to know 
Instead of saying that something changes into some- 
thing else, we might quite as well say that nothmg 
changes mto nothing, which is 3ust a caricature of 
change It makes no sense 

The least that is required m order to describe 
change is that somethmg ceases to exist or some- 
thmg IS born But this is more easily said than 
understood For what do we mean by saying that 
somethmg ceases to exist‘d We cannot make a ra- 
tional transition from bemg to non-bemg If some- 
thing has being, it may change mto some other kmd 
of bemg, but it cannot become nothing We have 
no experience of a transition from bemg mto ab- 
solute non-bemg Where this appears to be so, the 
sense of bemg is not lost, but contmues mto non- 
bemg; so that we say that the somethmg has passed 
into the state of death or of non-bemg In other 
words, bemg is present m non-bemg or life m death 
That which dies must be present m death or ex- 
perience death Otherwise, where is the relation 
between ^t and death, and what can we make of 
the proposition dies*^ Why can we not say that 
somethmg that exists merely exists^ and somethmg 
that dies merely dtes^ If we could say this, bemg 
would always be bemg, and non-bemg would always 
be non-bemg, and there would be no transition from 
the one to the other That would mdeed be ra- 
tional Nothmg ceases to be, and nothmg is born. 
But we do not say that We connect bemg with 
non-bemg, life with death, and we say, ‘‘that which 
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exists IS destroyed ” This statement is meaningless 
unless what we mean is that what is destroyed ex- 
periences destruction, and so continues to exist as 
the basis of the destructive process and is never itself 
destroyed Thus, however we may look at the pro- 
blem, what we really know m change is the un- 
changmg The rest is mere appearance^ which is 
supported by the unchanging substance as its 
ground 

Let us however take the view seriously that 
perception is not a correct way of knowing change, 
but that some kmd of mtuition (which we can only 
understand as some kmd of mchoate feeling, havmg 
no cognitive value) is It is evident now that all 
perceptual elements will have to be withdrawn from 
the mtuition m question What will be left will not 
be descriBable m the ordinary language of change 
or movement which is loaded with substantival ele- 
ments It wiU be, let us say, pure change or pure 
movement But can this be distmguished from 
pure bemg, or as some would have it, even from 
pure non-bemg"^ The truth is that all our knowledge 
IS intellectuahsed If it is not mtellectualised, noth- 
ing will emerge as object Thought alone gives 
form to or creates all objects, whether static or 
dynamic In the absence of thought, there may be 
pure mtuition, but there can be no objective hnow^ 
ledge If then we are serious with the conception 
of mtuition, we must transcend all objects, and 
seek to grasp mtmtively the non-objective ground 
of all objects, whether static or dynamic. Change 
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can then be perceived as the creation of thought on 
an unchanging and non-objective ground. This is 
the only reality in all appearance of change, and this 
can be intuitively known. In fact, thought itself 
will then be transformed into an instrument of 
intuition, and cease to be discursive. There is such 
a thing as an intellectual intuition of a supra-ra- 
tional reality. 

We conclude that substance is the truth of all 
appearance of change and movement. \We know 
substance only, if we know anything at all. 



CHAPTKR V 


Our Knowledge of Logical Form 

We know facts m perception But this is in a 
way the least important part of what we actually 
know We are always seekmg to go beyond facts, 
immediately given, to a more generalized know- 
ledge which will embrace those facts We call this 
knowledge scientific knowledge It is reached 
through certam processes of thought called induc- 
tive leasonmg The value of the knowledge in 
question evidently depends upon the value of the 
prmciples of mductive leasonmg 

Thought is not only mductive, but it is also 
deductive Both these processes are mvolved in 
the logic used by science A generalization em- 
bracing a set of facts is not arrived at step by step, 
or through a process of thought which is self-evi- 
dently true It is arrived at all at once m one sweep 
of imaginative construction We have an idea or a 
hypothesis, which seems to fit m with the given 
facts and to brmg them mto a unity The hsTpothesis 
holds as long as it works, and as long as no facts of 
the empirical world are m conflict with it Every 
scientific hypothesis is venfiable, either directly 
or mdirectly It is directly verified when one cru- 
cial experiment confirms it It is mdirectly verified 
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when certain consequences following from it, and 
worked out deductively, are confirmed by observa- 
tion But how-so-ever the hypothesis may be veri- 
fied, it remains a hypothesis There is no such thmg 
as rational necessity about it It represents only 
a probable truth Workabihty is its only test of 
truth It may even rise above the status of a theory 
requirmg justification, and be treated as an accepted 
fact of a higher order But its suppositional charac- 
ter is never completely lost The moment we go 
beyond the purely given, and generahse about it, 
we are m the field of mterpretation and construc- 
tion, which IS the function of imagmation And 
imagination can never give us hteral truth or truth 
that is theoretically perfect and complete Seemg 
IS never the same thmg as imagmmg All scienti- 
fic knowledge, and m fact all knowledge of empiri- 
cal fact, IS thus theoretically imperfect It satisfies 
only the pragmatic test of truth, — ^it works It 
enables us to predict future events 

But if scientific knowledge is thus dubitable, 
and lacks the character of necessity, are the prin- 
ciples of thought underlsnng it mdubitable*^ We 
have the prmciples of deductive reasoning called 
laws of thought They are taken to be self-evi- 
dently true But they can be criticised, and shown 
to be not qmte so self-evident Unless they are 
understood to be purely verbal, in which case they 
do not inform us about an 3 rthmg and do not con- 
stitute knowledge of any sort, their truth can be 
questioned What do they state *5^ Do they state a 
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truth oi a procedural rule^ If it is the former, it is 
open to criticism 

There are also certam principles of mductive 
thought, such as the law of causality and the um- 
formity of nature But their theoretical value is 
limited and does not go very far They are not 
accepted as self-evident principles, but as principles 
that have to be provisionally accepted m order to 
organise our knowledge and to make prediction 
possible It may be very difficult to replace them 
by another set of prmciples more strictly rational, 
and to that extent they may even be regarded as 
highly reasonable If we doubt them, the alter- 
native theses may be more difficult to defend or to 
3ustify But that does not mean that they are theo- 
retically mdubitable, or that they are not open to 
the criticism of reason They are in the end an 
expression of our faith m order and the rule of law 
in nature But a faith must remam a faith There 
can be no necessity about it A faith is only justi- 
fied by its workmg results, not by its theoretical 
purity and correctness 

It may here be said* But are there not certain 
principles of reason which underlie all scientific 
knowledge, and which are theoretically indubit- 
able‘s They are not certam operational devices, but 
rational constituents of the real Kant enunciated 
some of these principles, and called them aprion 

* See my article “Limitations of logic,” — Philosophical 
Quarteily, Vol XXIV, No 3 
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synthetic propositions Now we have to admit that 
scientific knowledge, and m fact aU knowledge, 
presupposes certain a'prion prmciples of thought or 
categories They are m that sense vahd of all sen- 
sible experience, which science seeks to interpret 
and reduce to law But they are certainly open to 
criticism, if they are held as ultimately vahd or 
vahd for pure reason There are in this sense no 
typically rational prmciples, not open to the self- 
cnticism of reason 

Scientific knowledge reveals its madequacy as 
soon as we begm to reflect upon it We are obhged 
to transcend it and to negate it We take recourse 
to the pure logical form of this knowledge, the 
apriori synthetic prmciples, as somethmg more cer- 
tain and theoretically sanctified We now find, on 
reflection, that we have to negate the form as weU 

Hegel tried to show the mternal contradiction 
in every category of thought if it is taken as ulti- 
mately vahd or vahd of reahty taken as a whole 
We have to transcend every such category His 
innovation was that the process of transcendence 
was not only necessary and rational, but also pur- 
poseful It led on to higher and higher categories, 
till we reached a category which fully sustamed 
the mea ning of ultimate reahty, and which was m 
its turn not open to the criticism of reason So far 
however as this deduction of categories was con- 
cerned, it was a venture m thought of doubtful 
theoretical value It had a fully h37pothetical cha- 
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racter, and it had no imprint of necessity about it 
It was expel lence that suggested the higher or the 
more mclusive category The latter was not lite- 
7 ally deduced from the foim of the category or the 
categories preceding it Deduction here is to be 
understood in a somewhat wide sense, as rational 
insight, which has elements of fieedom m it, and 
freedom is opposed to reason Hegel also faded to 
recogmse that no category of thought coidd be any- 
thing but partial, and so madequate to reality 
Theie could be no form of thought which could ano- 
gate to itself the place and the function of reahty 
as such or of absolute reahty Thought was neces- 
sardy formal It imphed the distmction of matter 
and form The former coidd not be deduced from 
the latter Thus form was not only relative to 
matter which coidd not be deduced from it and ne- 
cessardy went beyond it, but it was also relative to 
other forms It was meaiungful oidy in this rela- 
tion No mae form could therefore be really ulti- 
mate or all-mclusive It was necessardy lelative 
This was a limitation imphed m form as such We 
have therefore to transcend the form, and we can 
only transcend it by gomg from it to reahty Rea- 
hty alone could be adequate to itself, and so ulti- 
mate and not to be transcended Or what is the 
same thmg, Absolute Reahty alone can be absolute, 
and not what is called a form or a category of 
thought, although elevated to the dignified name of 
an absolute form, the so-called Absolute Idea^ 

It would be absurd, for instance, to deduce every 
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detail of the world as a series of occurrences or as 
a historical process from the Absolute Idea. Even 
if we accept Hegel’s contention that the world- 
history is an arena for the concrete display of the 
progressive role of the categories of reason, the 
actual occurrences caimot be deduced from any 
idea of reason whatsoever. The Absolute Idea, as 
idea, could not possibly include within itself the 
content which it informed, even if it could be 
proved (which is highly doubtful) that it included 
all the other categories of thought as moments of 
its life and therefore essentially partaking of its 
reality. The hierarchy of categories is quite artifi- 
cial and arbitrary. The Absolute Idea is implied 
in those other categories only in so far as we have 
put it into them to start with, and only as we have 
accepted a metaphysical position which we want 
somehow to defend and to uphold. There is no 
literal deduction anywhere in the evolution of the 
higher categories. There is instead an effort of 
thought to construct a superior category at each 
stage, and finally one, which, verbally at least, it 
should be impossible to transcend. We have made 
up our mind on a metaphysic, and we want to 
justify it through a show of logic or what is called 
the inherent movement of reason. As a matter of 
fact, there is no such movement of reason, impel- 
ling us to reach out to the Absolute Idea. And even 
if there is this impelling force, there can be various 
forms of this deduction, which is more or less a 
free venture in thought. If the eye of reason can 
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alone see the truth, it can see it in very different 
ways, in accordance with the capacity of the person 
who sees There is no such thing as an absolute 
objective Reason above, and apart from, the pro- 
cesses of reasonmg of individuals, and the latter 
can take many different Imes where free construc- 
tion on the basis of experience is possible Hegel 
has a metaphysic, namely the identity of thought 
with reahty, and his logic is subseivient to it His 
logic is not superior to his metaphysic, and does 
not form its real basis It is just the other way 

As with Hegel, so with other philosophers 
While each philosopher argues, there is always a 
metaphysic m the background which determmes 
the Ime of the argument No philosopher ever 
argues from umversally accepted prmciples and 
from umversally accepted facts to umversally ac- 
cepted conclusions It is the conclusions that really 
come first m the argument, although they may not 
be exphcitly stated In other words, the meta- 
physical position of a philosopher, adopted withoxit 
any reasoning, is the basis of his reasonmg He 
appears to be arguing towards this position, while 
m fact he is argumg from it The result is that one 
philosopher cannot refute another by mere argu- 
ment They start from different metaphysical pre- 
suppositions, and their logic is wholly dommated by 
these presuppositions The arguments of one phi- 
losopher therefore appear m the eyes of another 
to have no relevance for the problems under dis- 
cussion, and vice-versa How can there be unani- 
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mity among different philosophers'^ How can one 
philosopher refute another or convince him of the 
error of his thought*^ The only way we can suc- 
cessfully meet a philosopher in argument is to 
accept his metaphysical position, draw out the im- 
phcations of that position, show those implications 
to be mconsistent with his mam stand, and thus 
make him see the self-contradiction mvolved m his 
views when they are analysed and clearly stated 
No philosopher is prepared to accept a self-contra- 
diction or to remam complacent m the face of it 
Another way to meet a philosopher in argument is 
to set up a counter position, and to try to show that 
it IS no less plausible, and that it can meet all the 
objections agamst it quite as successfully as any 
other position What no one can show is that any 
particular position is logically necessary or mdis- 
putable There is no pure logic that can decide 
for ns a true metaphysic Metaphysics comes first 
Both the facts and the forms of reasomng come 
aftenvards 

It may be argued that there are certam prin- 
ciples of logic which are accepted by all, and these 
can help us m arriving at a true metaphysic There 
IS, for mstance, the prmciple of non-contradiction 
With the aid of this prmciple, some philosophers 
have been able to formulate their metaphysical 
position, quite unerrmgly as they think But can a 
purely formal prmciple, like the principle of non- 
contradiction, be of much use m getting at the 
concrete nature of reahty*? Hegel worked with the 



principle of negation in order to get at the truth 
Every category of thought was found to involve its 
own anti-thesis, and thus led to its own negation But 
how was the contradiction between the thesis and 
the anti-thesis overcome’ Hegel had recourse to 
synthesis, which was a jump in experience We 
may not be able to stay m a self-contradiction But 
how do we avoid it’ Not in a logical way. but 
through an extra-logical perception of a more mclu- 
sive, and supposedly vahd, category The mere 
prmciple of non-contradiction decides nothing It 
is itself negative, and has no positive content 

Bradley made even greater use of the prin- 
ciple of non-eontradiction, and he carried the prm- 
ciple to every category of thought known to us 
He showed that there was no category wrhich was 
really free from self-contradiction But hoiv did he 
get over the contradiction’ He got over it m quite 
an arbitrary way He propounded a neiv thesis, 
accordmg to which, thought itself was to be tran- 
scended in a new form of experience which was 
supra-rational, and almost mystical We have no 
analogy of it m our present experience The ana- 
logy of feehng does not carry us far, for feehng is 
an instrument of value, not of cogmtion Cogmbon 
is impossible without thought m some sense The 
truth IS that our knowledge of Bradley’s Absolute 
IS purely verbal We know it as the Whole or as 
the Absolute These are mere words to us. We 
reconstruct their meaning on the basis of the 
wholes that we know, and that are essentially rela- 
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tive and finite But that meaning does not amount 
to knowledge It is at best negative We know 
the Absolute as what is not relative and what is 
not partial But we do not know the Absolute as 
such We have no experience of it, and no way 
IS mdicated of gettmg at the experience We have 
merely a conception, and the conception itself is 
fully unmtelhgible How can a whole be const- 
ructed out of a manifold of appearances without 
relations of any kind^ And how can such a whole, 
inclusive of content, be other than a determinate 
lohole, which is a contradiction in terms ^ For 
every determination excludes somethmg Bradley’s 
Absolute has no logical value of any kmd It is 
not only mystical and mysterious, but a challenge 
to reason, of which so much is made by him We 
can conclude that no prmciple of reason can help 
us out of our dijBBculties, or enable us to decide 
our metaphysics It is 3ust the other way. Our 
metaphysics determmes our logic 

It may be said A rational metaphysic can be 
justified in another way. We have common expe- 
rience and certam facts of this experience accepted 
by all Why can we not construct a system of 
concepts which will systematise aU these facts (or 
even let us say rationalize them) , arid at the same 
time give us a synoptic view of reahty as a whole? 
Such a system of concepts could be agreed upon 
by all men of reason and could be regarded as a 
rational system 
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But, firstly, what is common experience Di£- 
feient people may give very different interpreta- 
tions o£ this experience, so that the very facts 
known m it may have a different colour put upon 
them There are no facts prior to interpretation. 
Thus an agreed set of facts is not possible in philo- 
sophy Interpretation is all-important for the 
determmation of facts that we are supposed to 
know, and interpretation is the hfe-breath of philo- 
sophical thinkmg We may have the same expe- 
rience, but we all analyse it and interpret it differ- 
ently Thus before the construction of a system 
of concepts can begm, we require a philosophy 
which can give the right analysis of our experience, 
and so the right set of facts In other words, we 
require a philosophy before we have the further 
philosophical problem of constructmg a system of 
concepts 

Secondly, what %s the method of constructing 
a system of concepts which will do justice to aU 
the facts of experience‘s Is there any logical or fool- 
proof method, or are we left to conjecture, imagi- 
nation and expediency m this matter’ If it is the 
latter, every philosopher can have a different set 
of concepts for rationahsmg his experience, and he 
will have no less right to the truth than any other 
philosopher The method of philosophy will have 
nothing to distinguish it from the method of sci- 
ence, namely the method of trial and error, and it 
wiU be logically less rigid m the bargam 
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Thirdly, — and this is why it will be logically 
less rigid, — ^while there is a method of venf3nng a 
scientific hypothesis through a crucial experiment 
or a crucial observation under regulated condi- 
tions, there is no possibihty of verification of the 
truth of a philosophical concept or a system of con- 
cepts For 3ust the same set of supposed facts is 
differently understood m the hght of different 
systems, and so taken to verify 3ust the very oppo- 
site theses The same set of facts, for instance, 
can be taken to justify both reahsm and idealism, 
materiahsm and spintuahsm, freedom and neces- 
sity, etc Thus an empirical scientific hypothesis is a 
very different thmg from a non-empirical and all- 
mclusive philosophical h3rpothesis There is no hmi- 
tation of facts upon the latter, while there is such a 
limitation upon the former accepted by the con- 
sensus of scientific opmion A rational metaphysic 
thus seems an airy thmg Any and every meta- 
physic can be said to be rationally justified by its 
own logic There is not one logic, but as many 
logics as there are metaphysical systems 

But did not Kant show the way to a scientific 
or rational metaphysics If we can show the 
rational limitations of our knowledge, we can at 
least cease to ask meanmgless and impossible ques- 
tions Reason can determme its own limitations 
through reflection upon its own functions and acti- 
vities If we know these limitations, we know the 
limitations of all our rational knowledge Faith 
may reinforce this knowdedge, and thus make 
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amends for its limitations. But we should no more 
have any problem about the knowledge of a super- 
sensible or metaphysical reahty, such as Grod or 
the soul This is aU the rational metaphysics, 
though it IS purely negative m character, that is 
possible to us We can set it down as quite a 
rational proposition that we cannot know super- 
sensible reality, that there are certam rational pro- 
positions (apr^or^ synthetic) imphed by all our 
knowledge, and lastly that these rational proposi- 
tions are mcontrovertible, bemg necessary and uni- 
versal We have thus JcTiowledge of the rational 
form, and this i$ all the metaphysical knowledge 
that we can boast of 

Let it be so But does not the self-criticism of 
reason imply much more than reason, — fact, a 
pomt of view above reason, and not detemuned by 
it’ Reason cannot criticise itself without transcen- 
dmg itself, — and in fact without a metaphysic that 
sets limits to reason itself How otherwise are we 
to know that there are things-m-themselves that 
transcend our sensibihty and our understandmg ’ 
How are we to know that all our knowledge relates 
to phenomena, not to noumena’ We have here a 
metaphysic pre-supposed by reason and the self- 
criticism of reason, — ^not arrived at through reason, 
which is conjSned to the phenomenal world. And 
we have a metaphysical problem, — ^to which we 
cannot shut our eyes, — as to the nature of the 
thmgs-m-themselves and the knowledge that wdl 
be appropriate to them There is no logic that will 
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solve this problem For the stand-pomt of meta- 
physics IS a-iogical It IS presupposed by every 
logic Or m other words, we have a metaphysic 
before we have a logic to oustify it A ratimal 
metaphysiCy in a literal sense, is nowhere to he 
found, and is an impossibility 

The only useful work that logic can do in the 
field of philosophy is analysis It is not the busi- 
ness of logic to construct a rational system of con- 
cepts No such system can be sacrosanct or free 
from criticism It will be essentially a dogmatic 
system It may have a certain intellectual value m 
reducing the complexity of phenomena to a few 
Simple, but fundamental, propositions, called first 
prmciples But the latter cannot bear criticism. 
They are accepted, because they make for simpli- 
city and a certam amount of inteUigibihty in our 
understandmg of things But they always pose a 
new problem, — ^the problem of their truth and of 
their own inherent mteUigibility and rationahty 
Metaphysics as a study of first prmciples rationally 
arrived at is doomed to failure There are no First 
Prmciples There is only Eeahty, first and last 

The right procedure for logic, as we said, is 
analysis of the so-called fundamental concepts, m 
order to reveal their partiahty and their inherent 
inconsistency This analysis tends to bring out the 
inherent weakness of every metaphysical system 
The value of any such system is merely aesthetic 
We are pleased with it as we are pleased with any 
artistic creation of our own It is not the truth 
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that we know, but the rational form m which we 
dress the truth We must realize, — and that logi- 
cally, — that truth transcends the form It cannot 
be reduced to a formula^ however comprehensive in 
scope 

The true role of logic m metaphysics is in this 
sense purely negative It itself accepts nothing, — 
not even the rules of its own procedure, which may 
themselves be open to criticism It confronts the 
speculative or system-buildmg metaphysician with 
a predicament of his own creation What he accepts 
is shown to him to mvolve a situation which he 
himself cannot accept It is he, for instance, who 
accepts the prmciple of non-contradiction, and m 
view of that prmciple, he is made to realize that 
he cannot hold a position which mvolves a self- 
contradiction In other words, the only argument 
that will convince him and dislodge him is what is 
called m logical parlance ^‘reductio ad ahsurdum ” 

Logic, however, need not be wholly negative 
It may also be elucidatory If there is any such 
thmg as metaphysical truth which can be known, 
it must be foxmd m our present experience We 
have no problem about any super-sensible expe- 
rience or any experience which we do not at pre- 
sent possess All our problems relate to our expe- 
rience as it is, not to any possible future experience 
which we necessarily construct on the basis, and 
on the pattern, of our present experience Meta- 
physical truth must be truth about this experience 
In other words, our present experience has a sigm- 
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ficance which goes beyond it, and which we do not 
at present understand Logic can, and must, eluci- 
date this truth, and it can only elucidate it through 
an analysis of our experience 

What IS it to analyse experience^ Is it to 
reduce experience to the simplest propositions, 
about which we can all agree. Such analysis can 
lead nowhere The only propositions about which 
we all agree are common-sense propositions based 
upon our common experience of a world These 
propositions are made and understood by all But 
IS common-sense the limit of our intelligibility, or 
the beginnmg of error, confusion and misundei- 
standmg^ If there is no misimderstandmg m 
common-sense, we have no philosophical problem 
or problem of reflection It is only when a conflict 
arises m our behefs based on common-sense that 
we have a new kmd of problem or a reflective 
problem How is the conflict to be resolved‘s It 
can only be resolved through a logical analysis of 
our experience 

The form of the analysis is dictated by the 
form of the question How does the question arise ^ 
What are the basic behefs which are m conflict m 
any particular case^ To take an mstance, why do 
we ask whether physical ob3ects exist or net's 
Common-sense accepts them, and so does our lan- 
guage which is based upon common-sense When 
we say, ‘liere is an apple^, everybody imderstands 
the same thing by an apple and by the sentence as 
a whole We all agree in calling the apple a phy- 
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sical thing Then why the question, whether phy- 
sical things exist or not^ It is because when we 
take something to be a physical thmg, and that 
thmg by common consent proves to be only an idea 
in our mind (as m erroneous knowledge) , we have 
a question whether there is an experience of a 
physical thing as such not to be confounded with a 
possible idea m our mmd Unless we can demarcate 
clearly one experience from another m this res- 
pect, the physical thmg may venly look like an 
idea, and there will be no logical barrier to our 
calhng it an idea only If it were merely a case of 
physical thmgs bemg outside in physical space and 
ideas being m the mmd, it would be a simple 
enough affau’ We know thmgs outside sensibly, 
we do not know ideas sensibly Conversely, we 
know ideas directly, or let us say through mtrospec- 
tion, — ^we do not know thmgs thus But it is not 
quite so simple For there are those cases where 
thmgs are, to all appearance, sensibly perceived, 
but which are really not sensibly perceived, but 
which are conceived or imagmed by the mmd The 
status of these thmgs is that of ideas only, although 
imhke the latter, they may appear to be outside 
and perceived sensibly 

The analysis of experience is thus not m the 
air It is a probe apphed to experience, m order 
to resolve an apparent contradiction in it, or rather 
in our behefs based upon it What do we really 
experience^ Do we experience what is real or 
what is not? How is one experience different from 
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another of the same logical type, but of diffe-.ent 
metaphysical status by common consent‘d After 
all we cannot get away from experience, and ihe 
different types with which it presents us Thas, 
to analyse experience is to reduce it to those types 
about which we are unanimously agreed Thts 
experience looks hke that, and about that expc- 
nence we have no question and no disagreement 
Is not then the conflict resolved, and with it the 
problem of metaphysical or ultimate truth The 
agreed type is oui measure of truth We have no 
problem about it The behef based upon it is the 
unchallenged, and therefore the light, behef, and 
it must take precedence over any other behef 
which goes counter to it but which is based on the 
same internal testimony of experience or mode of 
knowmg If the snake which I see with my eyes 
and without any mental reservation is illusory, 
why not the rope too which I see just m the same 
way*^ It would not do to amend this expression 
by saymg, “the snake which I appear to see with 
my eyes;’’ and then to argue that such a snake 
cannot be identical with “the snake which I act- 
ually see with my eyes,” or that an illusory snake 
is only a snake which I appear to see with my eyes 
as against the rope which I actually see with my 
eyes When I am in error, I am not conscious of 
the above-mentioned distmction If I were con- 
scious of it, I should not be m error It is no use 
then to be wise after the event, and to import the 
language of wisdom when we are actually m error 
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and m the wrong We do not say, when we aie 
supposed to perceive the illusory snake, “this 
appears a snake”, but only “this ^s a snake ” Ap- 
propriately, we describe our experience by saying, 
“we perceive a snake ” And the matter should end 
there It is only when we later recognise our error 
that we amend the expression by saymg, “we only 
appea'ied to perceive a snake” But this amend- 
ment IS wholly irrelevant in determmmg the logical 
type of our origmal experience It is experience of 
a supposed physical object hke any other such 
experience There is no ddEference It is this 
absence of difference that resolves the problem for 
us, and assimilates the supposed veridical expe- 
rience of a physical object to one that is not veri- 
dical We are agreed about the latter, and have no 
question about it We are not agreed about the 
former, except that it is of the same logical type 

But what after all do we mean by a “non- 
veridical experience of a physical object”"!^ Does it 
not mean that there can be a veridical as well as 
a non-vendical experience of a physical object^ 
We have a meaning for “physical object”, and this 
can only be based upon some experience of it which 
is true to it Even in denymg the reahty of a 
physical object, we must know what we are deny- 
mg Or m other words, we must know a physical 
object before we can make the statement, “there is 
no physical object ” In fact, this is what we act- 
ually do when we deny the reality of a particular 
physical object When we deny the reahty of the 
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snake, we aJBBrm the reality of the rope, the know- 
ledge of which cancels the knowledge of the snake 
It IS not all physical objects that are illusory If 
one IS illusory, another is real in its place There 
IS no sense in denying phj^ical objects as such, or 
making the unlimited statement “there are no phy- 
sical objects, — ^there are only ideas ” The very fact 
of our denial goes against us 

This argument appears plausible, but is logi- 
cally indefensible If there is a legitimate question 
about the reahty of any and every phj^ical object, 
we have to justify some knowledge of a physical 
object which is veridical m order to remove the 
question and to resolve it But that is the whole 
point What experience of a physical object is 
vendicaV How do we distmguish it in logical form 
from a known non-vendical experience’ All that 
we can say is that the so-called veridical experience 
IS one which has not so far been cancelled But 
this IS not a logical argument We rely more on 
the uncertam and fortuitous factor of time than 
upon the logical tj^ An experience which has 
not been so far cancelled is not on that account 
uncanceUahle Its form always remains open to 
caTicellation Logically therefore it is as good as 
cancelled We do not deny all knowledge of phy- 
sical objects We only deny all veridical know- 
ledge of phj^ical objects and the consequences that 
are supposed to follow from that position But if 
there is no veridical knowledge of a so-called phy- 
sical object, the status of any such object is the 
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status of all those ob3ects which figure in an illu- 
sion An illusion requires to be cancelled There 
IS always an element of truth in it (the truth of 
the ground), which must turn agamst the illusion 
and dissipate it An illusion thus contains withm 
itself the seed of its own cancellation But the real 
cancellation cannot come m the form which is itself 
illusory, and which therefore belongs to the same 
logical type of objects We can well have a series 
of illusions, m which the later cancels the earher 
But that does not mean that the cancellmg illusion 
is no illusion It only means that the real or the 
final cancellation is not yet That can only come 
through a knowledge of the ground which is not 
itself open to cancellation, and which therefore 
belongs to a different and higher logical type The 
analysis of experience which logic undertakes 
must be an analysis of types only, and the ultimate 
types will be those types about the significance of 
which we are all agreed, and which do not confuse 
us by contrary mterpretations This is how expe- 
rience can be mterpreted philosophically, and made 
to reveal its true meta-physical significance Or 
what IS the same thmg, there are levels of expe- 
rience, and it is the busmess of logic to exphcate 
them 

Logic has a positive role in philosophy only in 
the mterest of a higher truth which it elucidates 
This truth gives the orientation to logic Logic is 
subsidiary to it It is merely an instrument of 
exphcation and elucidation. It is not itself a 
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method of rational knowledge about a super-sen- 
sible reality. Any knowledge about reality can 
only be obtamed through a recognised method of 
knowledge called 'prcmmna Inference, as used m 
science, is such a method It is called anunmna 
This method is useless m philosophy We cannot 
know super-sensible reality or metaphysical truth 
through inference We cannot know it through any 
form of purely logical thinking or tarka^ and when 
we suppose we do, we aie reaUy havmg recourse to 
imagination, or to circular leasoning We construct 
a system of concepts in imagmation, and call it 
logic It IS nothing of the kind Genuine logic 
must be preceded by, and based upon, actual kno'^v- 
ledge obtamed through a recognised source of 
knowledge called pramdna In philosophy, the 
pramdna can be no other than a non-empirical 
source of knowledge called sruti or the revealed 
word The truth is known directly and mtuitively 
through this revelation Logic exphcates it m the 
context of our ordinary experience It dissipates 
the doubts and the contradictions, and thus makes 
truth more evident and more eflficacious than ever 
It does not adumbrate it by the sheer force of its 
own rules and without any aid from revelation 

Metaphysical truth is truth about our present 
experience. As such, it is imphed by it It is pre- 
sent in our knowledge of things, and m all the 
questions of reflection to which this knowledge 
gives rise In this way, it impels us on to its own 
realization. It is not reached from below or 
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through graded generalisations, on the pattern ot 
scientific knowledge It descends from above as 
a complete revelation This truth is m the back- 
ground of aU our questiomngs, contradictions and 
confusions We apparently proceed from the latter 
to the former In pomt of fact, it is oust the other 
way The truth draws us through error and ignor- 
ance to itself We know it imphcitly to begm with 
When the confusions are removed, we recognize it 
exphcitly, and then we are said to know it truly 
It IS a re-discovery of what we already in a sense 
know, and what is, quite imconsciously to our- 
selves, always drawmg us to itself It is not a 
creation of our thought, which is all that we under- 
stand by speculative philosophy As against this 
conception which cannot be 3ustified in terms of 
genume knowledge, we ought to give preference to 
the conception of adhyatmic Vidyd, which is the 
conception of knowing the already known, or the 
re-discovery of what is already m our possession 
and open to a trained and enlightened inspection 
What IS needed is a shift m our attention, not a 
constructive effort of thought to reach out to the 
unknown 

We conclude that metaphysical knowledge 
comes first, and logic afterwards The methods of 
logic have to be adapted to the nature of the 
problems that it is called upon to tackle There is 
nothmg fixed or unquestioned about these methods 
They are just the methods that work, because they 
resolve the problem m hand When we cease to 
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ask questions, we cease to have a use for logic. 
The questions of science demand one kind of logic, 
the questions of philosophy another. In philosophy 
itself, the form of reasoning has to be adapted to 
the nature of the question. Thus there is no logic 
which all can, and must, accept. It is a subsidiary 
instrument of truth, that resolves our questions as 
they arise and in the way they arise, but does not 
tell us what truth itself is. 



CHAPTER VI 


Our Knowledge of Metaphysical Reality 

We have tried to know something of the logical 
form That however presupposed knowledge of 
metaphysical reahty The next question is, how do 
we know this reahty’ It is evident that we do not 
know this reahty through any kmd of abstract rea- 
sonmg, or through logic We must have a direct 
experience of it, or an mtuition of it That alone 
has cogmtive value m the end Reason is not intui- 
tive, and it does not provide us with a direct method 
of knowledge 

Metaphysical knowledge belongs to a higher 
order We criticise scientific knowledge as bemg 
hsqjothetical, progressive and endless Literal truth 
IS here unattamable It is workmg truth only, that 
we manage to get at When we reject scientific 
knowledge as less than knowledge in the strict sense, 
and so negate it, we are obhged to accept knowledge 
of the pure logical form, which determines scienti- 
fic knowledge, as more certam or undeniable We 
have this knowledge more directly, through reflec- 
tion on the very processes of knowmg We do not 
therefore negate knowledge of the categories or of 
the principles of the understandmg, when we negate 
scientific knowledge as merely empirical. But we 
cannot stop with this knowledge either We are 
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obliged to criticise it too It is knowledge of the 
rational form or the rational content of our experi- 
ence This rational form does not enter into or de- 
termme reahty as such^ but only our knowledge of 
it, and so the phenomenal object It has its limi- 
tations We are conscious of these limitations 
Reahty goes beyond the form. This reahty is not 
determined by the categories It is a kmd of pure 
metaphysical object It sets a limit to our know- 
ledge of the categories, and is imphed by this know- 
ledge It represents a higher level of objectivity 
and so of reahty We negate the form as made- 
quate to reahty, but accept the reahty itself as what 
IS above the form, and as what makes us conscious 
of the limitation of the form Thus empirical object 
gives place to the logical object, and the logical 
object gives place to the pure metaphysical object 

What now do we know of the pure object or 
the thmg-m-itself’ It is evident that the moment 
we enticise our empirical knowledge and know its 
limitations, we go beyond it and accept the reality 
of the non-empirical, of which the empirical reahty 
is only an appearance constructed by our under- 
standmg This non-empmcal reahty is necessarily 
super-sensible and super-rational. Beyond this 
we can say nothmg about it. Our knowledge 
of it IS more or less negative m character We know 
what the metaphysical object is not We do not 
know vrhat it exactly ts But we cannot rest m a 
negation If there is reahty, it must have a nature 
of its own or a positive character The only way 
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to get at this character is to rely upon a source of 
knowledge which goes beyond our sensibihty and 
our reason It is not human leason, but a super- 
human revelation that alone can give positive know- 
ledge of metaphysical leality What this reality is 
only the revealed word or the scripture can say 
If we have no use for the scnptuie or a non-rational 
source of knowledge, we have a standmg problem 
which we cannot face and cannot resolve It is 
not the attitude of a truth-seeker Agnosticism is 
not only uncongenial to him, but it is also illogical 
If we know that there is reality, we cannot disclaim 
all knowledge of it, nor can we deny the possibihty 
of rendeimg our knowledge adequate to it 

Reality is the correlate of knowledge It is that 
which IS known We start with knowledge, and it 
IS only m knowledge that we have a meamng for 
reahty Apart from, and outside of, knowledge, 
bemg and non-bemg are mdistmguishable to us 
They make no difference to our understandmg It 
IS the possibihty of knowledge that distmguishes 
being from non-bemg One cannot therefore rea- 
sonably stay m agnosticism as the final attitude to 
reality Any kmd of ignorance of reality is a 
human limitation which demands to be removed 
and rejected Ignorance of metaphysical reality has 
got therefore to be removed by a knowledge appro- 
priate to that reality It must be a higher kmd of 
knowledge 

It may be admitted, for the sake of argument, 
that we have no direct mtuition of metaphysical 
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reality as such, comparable with our sensible intui- 
tion of physical reahty But can we deny all expe- 
rience of non-physical reality*^ It will be generally 
admitted that religious experience is a common 
enough experience, and further that this experience 
IS imtiated through some kind of revelation from 
above This revelation may come to us through the 
report of a person considered an adept m the matter, 
but in the end it comes from the scripture or the 
revealed word called sahda We hear the truth 
(sruti) When all othei methods of knowledge fail 
us m i*espect of metaphysical reahty, scripture does 
not fail us We have faith in the scripture This 
faith determines the form of our rehgious experi- 
ence, and that in turn determmes for us the posi- 
tive nature of metaphysical reahty 

Metaphysical reahty is thus differently inter- 
preted in accordance with the terms of our var3nng 
rehgious experience AU men do not accept the 
same scripture Neither do all men have the same 
identical rehgious experience The different forms 
of this experience determme the diflEerences of 
meaning and of content of metaphysical reahty 
Those who repudiate all rehgious experi- 
ence as somethmg unworthy of a philosopher’s 
serious attention can have no positive metaphysics, 
if they can have any metaphysics at all What is 
wrong with the sceptic is not his logical reasomng, 
winch appears quite plausible on the basis of the 
experience admitted by him, but his non-admission 
of rehgious experience as a genuine experience of 
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super-sensible leality religion, no meta- 

hysics’’ IS the motto, for religion alone gives a posi- 
ive content to metaphysical reality What we can- 
ot see with our eyes, we yet know m our hearts 

Rehgious experience is not a negative expen- 
nce, or an experience of somethmg that might he 
lut that we can never know as what really is It is 
mmently positive We have no doubt of the reality 
f that which we experience Only it is invested 
^ith different sets of essential and non-essential 
haracters The former relate to what it is in itself^ 
nd the latter relate to how it is related to the world 
if our common experience But mspite of these 
lifferences of idea, there is a fundamental agree- 
nent about the essential nature of the object of 
ehgious experience What we experience is some 
and of spiritual reality as opposed to physical 
eahty Secondly, this spiritual reahty is not un- 
elated to the physical reality. It encompasses the 
atter, and underhes it. It is thus greater than the 
)hysical, and omni-present m it It is truly meta- 
physical Thirdly, while the spiritual reality can- 
lot be perceived or known in the ordinary way, it 
s nevertheless experienced as an over-soul, it is 
lirectly apprehended by the mdividual m commu- 
non The over-soul is the Great Soul in every way 
[t may be called in this sense param-^tman It is 
the only metaphysical reahty, if there is one; and 
w^e know it for what it is only in rehgious experi- 
ence 
7 
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The physical object, m so far as it is determi- 
nate, involves negation in its very nature It is re- 
lative to what goes beyond it. It has hardly any 
positive character It cannot be the reality, which 
must have a svarupa or own nature When we 
negate the physical obJec^, we come to the pure 
object which has none of the empirical characters 
of the former But if it has none of these charac- 
ters, what IS it in itself^ It cannot be without a 
nature or a pure negation It must have a svarupa 
What IS this svarupa'^ We must not only negate all 
empirical characters of the thing^in'-itselfy but we 
must also negate the negation, which is equally em- 
pirical This is only possible through a positive 

experience Rehgious experience is the answer 

« 

We are here (i e , m rehgious experience) m 
direct contact with reahty as object But the ob- 
ject IS no longer physical We cannot describe it in 
the language of sense or m any language touched 
by sensible experience Indeed, imagination is not 
wholly ruled out Where there is object of any 
kind, imagmation has a part to play m representing 
it But the fimction of imagination m rehgious ex- 
perience is wholly ssnnbohc What we represent 
as object merely symbolises a reahty which is non- 
sensible and essentially spiritual It is never this 
to us What is this to us, m the form of a body or 
an image, is only the outer shell or the embodiment 
of the spirit within. But while the reahty thus 
transcends all sensuous contact, it is known more 
intimately than what is a possible object of sen- 
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suous contact In the latter case, thought inter- 
venes and mediates our knowledge of the oboect 
Reahty is thus separated from the grasp of our 
knowledge by the constructions of thought, and 
rendered unknowable as it is m itself We cannot 
possibly estabhsh any intimate or immediate con- 
tact with it We are estranged from it, and stand 
outside the sanctum 

This cannot be said of the spiritual reahty con- 
tacted m rehgious experience Here too we may 
be said to have an attitude of objectivity We cannot 
help equatmg reahty with objectivity But the ob- 
ject IS hterally transcendent It cannot be present- 
ed or represented m thought It can only be S3mi- 
bohsed by thought, and it is ssnnbohsed with the 
aid of images It may be some defimte image, or 
one that is more or less tenuous and that has only 
very mdefinite outlmes m space and time The 
spiritual reahty, or let us say God, is here, there 
and everywhere But when we thus describe it, 
we are conscious of the symbohc character of our 
description Nothmg really m space or m time, 
nothing really spatio-temporal, can be called God 
But what is important m rehgious experience is not 
the s3mibol, but what the latter symbolises What 
it symbohses is not a reahty which we can know 
from the outside, m part only, and with our senses 
We know it from the inside, for what it is, as an 
integral whole The mystery about it is, to a large 
extent, dissipated, for the reahty reveals itself in 
what is called the commumon of the spirit God, if 
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experienced at all, is the nearest thing, the most 
intimate thmg, and the whole thing We cannot 
keep Him away or separate Him from ourselves hy 
any barriers of our understandmg. We know Him 
first, and then we thmk about Him Our thinkings 
are various, not so our knowledge What we think 
about Hun is only symbohc The reahty tends to 
overflow the symbol, confound the understanding, 
and come nearer to us than our understandmg 
would have us think Thought cannot obstruct; for 
it is an experience above thought, usmg thought 
only as a means for speakmg and commumcnting. 
Or what is the same thmg, thought is not a deter- 
mmant of reahty here, but only a tool for symbo- 
hsmg it. 

This is the fundamental nature of all rehgious 
commumon Reahty dehvers itself to us as essen- 
tially indescribable It is too great and too mtunate 
for description It overflows the symbol, and fills 
the heart and all our sensibihties It keeps coming 
nearer to us, till it is as near as our very self and 
mdistmguishable from it We cannot say what is 
God and what is our self The hne of demarca- 
kon IS always missmg The mdividual self and the 
higher self do not appear to be m any kmd of ex- 
ternal relation It is a umon more intimate than 
any we can know or describe Even if we try to 
keep them apart, and regard God as more than our 
seif or as the over-soul, it is nevertheless our higher 
self or our truer self So that we are obhged to say 
that m God hes our true bemg We move, act and 
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have our being m God Can anything be more 
intimate and more immediate than God*^ He takes 
us out of our httleness and our separateness, and 
makes us partners of His infinite greatness. 

We have described the object of rehgious ex- 
perience as spirit or as over-soul This poses a 
problem What exactly ts our knowledge of spiri- 
tual reality or the over-souP Are not these very 
vague terms'!* Is not rehgious experience itself un- 
certain and nebulous^ At best, it is a way of per- 
sonal feelmg; at worst, it is a tnck of the imagina- 
tion Where all our language is S3nnbohc, it is dif- 
ficult to say what exactly it sjnnbolises The my- 
stics who claim to be the high priests of truth in 
this sphere do not speak the same language They 
couch their experience, whatever it is, in the lan- 
guage of their own particular cult or sect We are 
therefore obhged to conclude that they imagine an 
experience where there is no real experience havmg 
any theoretical value An experience has a theo- 
retical value when it is a common experience, which 
can be described m identical terms, and which can 
therefoie be communicated without loss of meamng 
or any perversion of it Rehgious experience, even 
if it is admitted to be umversal, is too personal, 
fluid, uncertain and varied to make this possible. 
How can we depend upon it for the knowledge of 
the truth'? And the mystics themselves, high-strung 
mentally, are the least rehable persons for this 
great purpose. 
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We now contend that religious experience is a 
common enough experience To the extent that 
some people do not have this experience, they are 
not fully human with all the normal faculties of 
human bemgs They lack a faculty, 3ust as a blind 
man lacks the faculty of seemg They are accord- 
mgly precluded from all genuine metaphysical 
knowledge AH ob3ections against the possibihty of 
this knowledge are m the end traceable to the lack 
of rehgious experience, which is a species of priva- 
tion or blmdness 

But what exactly is the ob 3 ect of this experi- 
ence*^ Briefly speakmg, it is spirit, conceived on 
the analogy of the human spirit, soul or self The 
ob3ect of the experience is not an impersonal law or 
an impersonal stuff One may have faith m a super- 
natural law or the law of dharma rulmg the destiny 
of all creatures Buddhism and Puroa-mvmamsd are 
rehgions of this type But primitive Buddhism was 
supplemented, and to a large extent supplanted, by 
mahdydmsm^ which deified Buddha, the Person And 
P'&Tva-mimamsd has never been regarded as a com- 
plete rehgion, but only as a prelimmary to uttara- 
mvmamsa The truth is that we have no experience 
of an impersonal and super-natural law We ac- 
cept the law on mere authority The law is not 
somethmg which we can see through any faculty in 
us, or with which we can have any personal contact 
or commumon The law may bring harmony withm 
our hves, and inspire in us the awe of a super-sen- 
sible order of things gomg beyond any human or 
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man-made order, but it is not a fit object oirehgious 
experience 

If the object of the rehgious experience is a 
distant God, sitting in Heaven, there is a possibihty 
of genuine doubt about the reahty of this God, and 
about the vahdity of the experience of which He is 
said to be the object But if it is possible to love 
a distant God that is never seen or known m any 
other way, it is also possible to conceive that the 
distant God is not quite so distant after all Love 
bridges the gulf It removes all distance, and makes 
the infimtely distant infinitely near to us. Hence God 
is called love If we do not love God, we have no 
experience of God, howevei near He might be In- 
deed, it IS often said that to see God is to love Him 
But how are we to see Him"^ Have we any faculty of 
seemg the super-sensible and the infimte'^ Evident- 
ly, we have none, apart from love Rehgious ex- 
perience therefore reverses the sequence To love 
God is to brmg God near, and to establish an mti- 
mate personal contact with Hun, which is as good 
a seemg of God as it is given to human bemgs to see 
Him For unlike sense-perception and the like, 
love knows no doubts We simply cannot love what 
we beheve might not exist Hence love is its own 
reward It gets what it gives Love knows no de- 
feat and no deceit To love God is to be assured of 
the existence of God, — fact, to see God 

The object of religious experience is thus neces- 
sarily a person We can only love a person For 
love involves a two-way traffic There is an out- 
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going feeling, and there is an immediate response 
to this feehng This is called communion We can 
have commumon only with a responsive mmd or 
person The person may be endowed with differ- 
ent sets of quahties and relations But in all cases. 
He IS greater than we, and is the very culmmation 
of power, knowledge, immediacy and joy He is the 
Ideal Person m every way We thus expand Deism 
mto Theism, and Theism mto Pantheism, and Pan- 
theism into Advaitism or Absolutism These are the 
natural stages and levels of rehgious experience, 
and they provide the key, in the last analysis, to the 
nature of metaphysical reahty 

Rehgious experience is evidently based upon 
personal feeling of some kind It may be fear, and 
when we fear, we fear we know not what We are 
Ignorant of the exact nature and of the powers of 
that which we fear It is often the Great Indefinite 
In its highest form, rehgious experience is based on 
love But love too does not appear to have any 
theoretical value We cannot define exactly what 
we love We seem drawn by what we cannot com- 
prehend Often we imagine excellences m the ob- 
ject of our love that are not really there Love may 
be bhnd, and love may be mistaken It is not the 
case that we first know and then we love Love is 
a law unto itself It cannot be a substitute for know- 
ledge How can we base philosophy on personal 
feelmg of one kmd or another? Feeling can solve 
no theoretical problem 
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We now contend that although feeling may be 
exaggerated through imagmation, it has neverthe- 
less an object with which direct relations are pos- 
sible Rehgious feeling does have an object, the 
reahty of which is not doubted at that level There 
IS no uncertainty about the existence of the object 
that mspires rehgious awe or love in us We feel 
the object, and are united with the object Only w^e 
cannot stop with the feeling The' feeling offers a 
problem, — ^the theoretical problem of a higher 
knowledge Feelmg must culminate in knowledge, 
for knowledge alone can justify feelmg In the 
absence of this knowledge, there are bound to be 
margmal doubts and questions which react upon 
our feelmg of love, and detract from its mtensity 
and whole-heartedness When love is supplemen- 
ted by knowledge, it achieves its proper fruition. 
We then get the highest form of love which is 
grounded in knowledge To see is to love Know- 
ledge is joy Such love and such joy alone are un- 
limited, for they are not limited by any ignorance 
of reahty There is a demand by the highest form of 
purely religious consciousness to transform itself 
into knowledge or a direct awareness of the truth. 

But how is this possible*!^ Can we know what 
we love to begin with*^ The object of love, we 
said, is the over-soul To know the over-soul, we 
must know the soul; for it is on the analogy of the 
latter that we conceive the former. The individual 
soul may be only an image or a pritihimha But it 
IS m the pntihimba alone that we can see the 
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bimba or the unreflected reality. It is not given to 
us to view the unreflected reality in its nakedness 
in the state of our empirical existence. It is too 
transcendent or too resplendent for the latter. In 
our empirical existence, we only know the image 
or the reflected reality called the individual soul 
or self. This is our only idea of what is called 
spiritual being. It is in the individual soul accord- 
ingly that we primarily know the reality of the 
spirit. Our next question then is, what is our know- 
ledge of the soul or the self. This takes us straight 
to the philosophy of the spirit. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Our Knowledge of Spirit 

Ejiowledge of spirit in religious consciousness 
IS vague, undefined and inadequate, because reli- 
gious experience is not explicitly cognitive It 
starts with faith and ends in love. Accordingly, it 
offers a problem to theoretical consciousness We 
need to go beyond it to a clearer knowledge of the 
reahty of the spirit The advantage of the reh- 
gious consciousness is that it is fairly common, that 
it puts us mto direct contact with the infinitely 
great, that it makes a departure from the normal 
or the empirical sources of knowledge, and that it 
is imtiated exclusively by a revelation from above, 
which carries more authority than any empirical 
source of knowledge Its disadvantage is that it is 
not fully self-conscious, smce it leaves little scope 
to reason and for the satisfaction of reason It is 
a feehng-apprehension of the Infinite, without a 
cogmtive realization of the same AH questions that 
arise at this level are laid at rest through an over- 
powering sense of the Infimte rather than through 
an mternal resolution of those questions through 
knowledge Religion thus naturally leads to 
philosophy 

Our knowledge of the spint, whatever it is, 
does not require us to have recourse to the scnp- 
tural revelation We have quite a normal aware- 
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ness of our own individual seifs comparable to our 
awareness of physical objects As we have a mean- 
mg for ‘Hhis’’, so we have a meanmg for A 
person who uses the term ^1” is understood by all 
hearers to refer to his own self, which is quite dis- 
tmct from the seifs of the hearers designated by the 
term ”yo^” If tfee spirit means anything to us^ it 
primarily means the '"speaking It is this ‘‘I” 
that gives meanmg to ‘‘this^’, for this is something 
to me only It is this ‘‘I” agam that gives meaning 
to "you’\ for the term you stands for the person or 
persons spoken to, — no speaking I, no you 

This speaking I, so fundamental to all objects, 
reveals its whole self for what it is, without reserv- 
ing any part or aspect of its bemg It is a complete 
meanmg in itself It reveals itself as the speaking 
subject that is mclusive of the speakmg and abso- 
lutely distmct from every form of objectivity It 
can never therefore be confused with this or with 
you^ at least consciously It is essentially non-obj ac- 
tive, and self-revealmg as that 

The speakmg I is also unique It stands for 
one and one entity only, namely the speaker It 
IS not the name of a class of thmgs For there is 
only one entity m the class. Only one man is the 
speaker, and all the other entities, present or 
absent, are you to him He constitutes m this sense 
the centre of a whole world He is the one centre, 
and all the rest of the world is a mere circum- 
ference, or something revolvmg around him There 
may be many different speakers at different places 
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or at different times; but each constitutes a cosmos 
unto himself, for no other individual can share his 
central position This umqueness of the spiritual 
bemg of the individual is brought out by sasdng 
that the speakmg “I” does not stand for any socza- 
hsed object^ or an object that is common to many 
mdividuals and that can be apprehended as this 
Every-one understands the ‘T” to mean something 
umque, a real whole without parts, and quite dis- 
tmct from this 

The is understood to have the same mean-- 
mg both for the speaker as well as for the hearer. 
That IS the essence of all meamng It must be 
common But what exactly is this meaning^ It 
would be wrong to say that the speaker knows 
himself as an “I’’ havmg the quality of I-ness, or 
as a ‘‘self” havmg the quality of self-hood Indeed, 
we are supposed to know the self in self-conscious- 
ness, in which the self is both the subject and the 
object But self-consciousness is in principle an 
object-consciousness, and we have already said that 
the ‘T”, which constitutes my individual self, is 
distinct from, and absolutely opposed to, every kmd 
of object I am never this How can the object 
of self-consciousness then be identical with the con- 
scious self or the true subject*^* But if that is so, 
we cannot claim to know the self as object at all, 
and since it is no kmd of object, it is not literally 
known. All that we can say is that we speak the 
self, never know it Or what is the same thmg, 
the self IS spoken (aparoksa^vyavahdra-yogyatvam ) , 
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never spoken about Thus the self is certainly a 
significant entity It is meant and spoken. But it 
IS not known in the objective attitude (ajnAte sati) 

A question naturally arises If the self is not 
known as object, is it known in some other way*^ 
If we say that we have no knowledge of the self, 
how can we have any meanmg for the spoken word 
“I”*!* AU meanmg is meaning within knowledge 
only We can only mean what we can know. If 
‘T” has a meanmg, we must know the ‘1” But if 
it is no kmd of object, how can we know*^ We 
must therefore suppose that it is some kmd of 
object Alternatively, the spoken word “I” has no 
meanmg 

We admit the force of this argument, and must 
therefore admit that the ‘1” is not absolutely or 
wholly non-object What is object of no kmd cannot 
be meant by us or even spoken significantly It 
is as good as nothmg to us. The self must there- 
fore be admitted to be known as object of some 
kmd It IS a mixed kind of object We have no 
two mtuitions of the self, — an mtuition of the self 
as object, and another mtuition of the self as non- 
object We have only one mtuition of the self, — 
the mtuition of “I” as opposed to the mtuition of 
not-I or this But if such is the case, a new form 
of objectivity emerges m our consciousness, — ^some- 
thmg, that is no object of any kmd in itself and has 
to be distinguished from every form of object as 
absolutely opposed to it, has yet assumed a ficti- 
tious objectivity m our consciousness through in- 
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volvement with what is truly and really an object 
only. What objectivity therefore the self possesses 
in our consciousness is derived from its bemg con- 
fused or falsely identified with what is not-self 
Thus the self is both object and not-object, both 
known and not-known But its true nature con- 
sists not in its objectivity, but m its non-objecti- 
vity If it IS claimed to be known, it is known 
through a species of ignorance or error We have 
a meanmg for “I”, but this meaning appears to 
overflow the word, which thus becomes ssrmbohc 
only. It is sjTmbohc of a greater reahty, the true 
Self, which cannot be hterally meant 

This raises another problem Is there really 
an entity, a greater Self, behmd what we know as 
J, and of which the I is a symbol^ The I that we 
know is somethmg momentary It arises with a 
mental act and disappears with it The self is thus 
not a smgle abidmg entity It constitutes a senes 
of entities, which follow each other, and which have 
nothmg m common except the name I see, I hear, 
I thmk, etc are all different I-s But if that is so, 
and if there is nothmg behind them, which we can 
detect or find by mspection, there may be many 
different seifs, but no smgle self deserving to be 
called by that name For the self is supposed to be 
self-identical and endurmg through the succeeding 
acts of consciousness It is supposed to brmg unity 
to mental life It is supposed to have both depth 
and extension The passmg has no such cha- 
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racter, and no entity hidden behind it that we can 
know There is accordingly no self worth the name. 

All that this argument really proves is how- 
ever 3ust the contrary of what it is intended to 
prove It really proves not that the self is momen- 
tary, but only that the self-form, or the ahamakara, 
i e the I, which we apprehend as momentary, is not 
the real self But that is also our contention It 
was the contention of Buddhism too The momen- 
tary is essentially objective, and therefore it is of 
the nature of the not-self (un-atta) The matter 
howevei does not stop there The momentary is 
not self-reveahng No object is ever self-revealtng 
It requires to be revealed by an intelligent self 
Can this inteUigent self however be another mo- 
mentary event which succeeds the firsts That 
too is impossible There is no co-presence of the 
two. And further, the problem is merely shifted 
to the later event, for that too requires to be reveal- 
ed, bemg object In other words, that which 
reveals or the real intelligent self must be no object, 
and it must not therefore be momentary It is 
because the real self never comes forward and is 
never an object, that we are imable to detect it 
We can only detect what presents itself to our 
objective view. But that is just the wrong way to 
seek to know the self The real self is always at 
the back, as the real knower tt can never know 
itself or be known by another For who can know 
the knower {vi^natdram wri kena vijdniydt) ^ 
This self is also, by its very nature, enduring and 
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SO permanent. For the moment it has a beginning 
or an end in time, it has become an object; and it 
demands to be known by what has no beginning or 
end in time. In short, it is only when we degrade 
the self and reduce it to a false shadow of itself, 
that we can disprove its reality. But there is no 
heroism in killing what is already dead. 

It may now be said that in our fervour for 
purifying the notion of the self, we have, for all 
practical purposes, effaced it out of existence. The 
mental states, the historical or growing individual, 
and even the ego “I’’ can form no part of the sup- 
posed real self. What then is left of it? An entity 
without any content whatsoever is as good as no- 
thing. Neither does it have a form. In fact, the 
self minus its objectivity is formless, contentless, 
and without being of any kind that we can think or 
imagine. We cannot significantly talk about it, 
much less seek to know it. 

This kind of argument would be- true on the 
assumption that all reality must have objectivity; 
or what is the same thing, reality is synon3nnous 
with objectivity. When therefore we take away all 
content from real being, the latter is reduced to 
nought. But is the assumption correct? If reality 
is s3mon5rmous with objectivity, we need to ask, 
objectivity to what? Can one object be objective 
to another object? Can objectivity in the end stand 
by itself? Is not objectivity as such essentially 
relative to what goes beyond it or a self? But if 
that is so, what is the status of the latter, and what 
8 
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IS its essential nature*? We have already pointed to 
an intuition of the self as what is diametrically 
opposed in nature to all mere ob3ects It is only 
objects that can have content or character The 
self can have none That constitutes its very essen-^ 
tial nature It is the more truly itself, because it 
has no content. It is our wrong expectations, and 
the criteria based upon those expectations, that are 
at the bottom of our wrong estimation of reahty 
The self has neither a surface nor a depth, which 
naturally belong only to objects We must there- 
fore reverse our expectations, and seek the fulfil- 
ment of the notion of the self m that pure subjecti- 
vity, which we can neither deny nor know m the 
objective attitude The self most assuredly is, be- 
cause at no time can we deny our own existence. 
No-one can ever say, I am not This is not only 
a formal or verbal matter We have an intuition, 
though somewhat mixed, of the self as what is 
opposed to the not-self This self, further, cannot 
be momentary, for the momentary belongs to the 
realm of the not-self The self can neither begm 
in time nor can it cease to exist Only objects can 
do so Thus the reahty of the self as mtelligent, 
permanent, and without content of any kmd cannot 
be doubted 

The self is not only real, but it is pre-eminently 
real We shall go farther and say that it is the only 
reality This brings us to a consideration of the 
relation of the self and the not-self This relation 
IS one of absolute opposition Two thmgs are op- 
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posed to each other, when they cannot reside m 
the same locus or co-exist m the same ground 
Nothmg for instance can be both hght and dark- 
ness Similarly, nothmg can be both self and not- 
self But in an ordmary opposition, the two terms 
have at least one thmg in common, — ^they have both 
reahty They can therefore exist mdependently of 
each other When however two terms are abso- 
lutely opposed^ they can have nothmg m common, 
not even reahty It is an opposition that m the 
end turns out to be no opposition at aU For there 
are no two real terms 

It may be said here that the self and the not- 
self are not absolutely opposed m this sense. For 
have they not both reahty m their own way? Are 
they not objects of two distmct mtuitions"^ Neither 
of these intuitions can be demed Let it be so But 
even so, these two mtuitions need not be intuitions 
of real being In order that they should be such 
mtuitions, they must satisfy a criterion, — ^the rea- 
lity of the object of one intuition must not be, hy 
2ts very nature, mcompatible with the reahty of the 
object of the other Both objects must at least be 
capable of co-existmg m the same cosmos. But is 
that possible here^ For if the self and the not- 
self are both real, the self would have to be under- 
stood as an object side by side with the not-self 
It would thus form an element of a mamfold It 
would cease to be self Once we have treated the 
self and the not-self as sharmg m a common reahty, 
we have degraded the self to the status of the not- 
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self The conclusion is inevitable that even being 
or reahty cannot be common to them both, and 
that therefore they are in absolute opposition in 
our sense of the term. Both cannot be equally 
real, or real in the same sense of the term The 
sense in which the one is real, the other is illusory, 
and vice-versa. We have to choose between these 
two senses of reality, for we cannot accommodate 
both these senses m any conception of ultimate 
reahty. 

We may seek a way out, hke Hegehans, by 
regardmg a complete division of the self and the 
not-self as artificial After all, we have no expe- 
rience of a pure subject not related to any object, 
nor do we have an experience of a pure object not 
related to a subject AU our experience is subject- 
object. intimate reahty can only be conceived in 
terms of this fundamental duahsm and this funda- 
mental umty of all experience 

This argument however does not take note of 
the fundamental difference m the import of our 
mtuitions of reahty We do not know objects only 
We also know the self which cannot be treated as 
an object of any kind It is this difference m our 
intuitions that poses the problem of the nature of 
ultimate reality, — ^is it of the nature of the self or 
of the nature of the not-self*^ It cannot be of the 
nature of both, or as somethmg neutral between 
them When it is so conceived, or conceived as 
impljnng both an object and a subject, the whole 
thus constituted has necessarily the determinate- 
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ness of its objective content. Any experience of 
an object is itself object of another order. It can be 
literally known It is experience of some definite 
content, however mclusive 

Knowledge or awareness, taken by itself, has 
no determination of any kind But once an object 
IS supphed to it, the whole thus constituted is un- 
doubtedly objective also To call such an expe- 
rience total IS really a travesty of meaning Objec- 
tivity goes with lunitedness and fimtude If there is 
any infinite reahty, or a whole outside of which there 
IS hteraUy nothmg, it cannot be foimd in any object, 
and therefore by imphcation it cannot be found in 
any experience of objects or of an mclusive object It 
IS really a contradiction m terms to call something 
an object and at the same tune a whole outside of 
which there is nothing In short, we have not gone 
beyond the origmal duahty which posed a problem 
We have not included both the self and the not-self 
in a higher umty We have simply relapsed 
into the category of the not-self, and taken no note 
of the reahty of the self The reahty of the self 
simply cannot be mcluded m a greater whole It 
IS a whole by itself, or it is nothing at all A greater 
whole, inclusive of the self as an element, is just 
not-self 

This brings us back to the question of the 
choice, — ^which of the two forms of reahty should 
we choose as ultimate*^ Let us suppose that it is 
the physical world or the not-self that is real, for 
the reahty of the not-self is admitted by alL In 
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that case, the self will not be real. It will be just 
a shadow or an appearance of the not-self. But 
a shadow or an appearance, although it may be 
unreal in itself, must at least appear Unfortu- 
nately for this argument, the self does not appear 
Only objects can appear, and the self is no object 
in its true essential nature And then can the not- 
self exist m itself and by itself? Anythmg that is 
real must so exist But the not-self, which stands 
for all objects, is somethmg only m relation to the 
self All objects are to me The not-self thus im- 
phes the reahty of the very self, which, on our 
present hypothesis, has not been conceded The 
self is supposed to be unreal, and yet its reality 
IS the pre-supposition of the reahty of the not-self. 
The present hypothesis thus falls through It is 
self-contradictory We are left with the second 
alternative, namely the reahty of the self, which 
involves the non-reahty of the not-self 

But is this alternative without fault It 
appears that the self too has a necessary reference 
to the not-self, and therefore imphes the reality of 
the latter If there is no object, there is no subject 
Or self I am awaie of my self only in contradis- 
tmction from some object or other that is given to 
me If I perceive nothing and apprehend nothing, 
I am as good as nothing In states hke deep sleep, 
no objects are known, and so there is no intelligent 
activity of any sort, and no awareness of the self, 
pure or otherwise If the existence of the self is 
conceded xmder such circumstances, it is indistin- 
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guishable from non-existence The self therefore, 
m order to be itself, must have the not-self as 
opposed to it or as given to it The reality of a 
pure mteUigent self, without an other to it, is un- 
thinkable and impossible The least that we can 
say IS that the mtelhgent self posits its own other. 
It thus becomes concrete 

We cannot agree with this argument for seve- 
ral reasons 

(a) The reahty of the self does not imply the 
reahty of the not-self If it imphed this reahty, 
there would be contradiction m the very nature of 
the self For the nature of the self precludes the 
reality of an other to it The other would reduce 
the self to an object The reahty of the self is 
thus necessarily non-duahstic It is the reahty of 
the one without a second (ekam eva adutiyam) 

(b) It IS true that we cannot know the self 
except m contradistmction from the object given to 
it But then is this knowledge really true *5* Does it 
not result in the falsification of the nature of the 
seh through false associations or false relations? 
The self is known as an object of a sort, while in its 
own nature it is opposed to all objectivity If it 
could be known as object, the very distmction of 
the self and the not-self, admitted by all as signifi^ 
cant and unerring, would lapse, and we should 
have only objects all round, without a self to which 
they could be objects In fact, the very correla- 
tivily of the subject and the object pomts to an 
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iinderlymg ground, a higher Self, which itself can- 
not be correlated, and which therefore has the cha- 
racter of being unrelated and absolute It is this 
higher Self that reveals the correlativity 

(c) Absence of any knowledge of the self 
cannot possibly affect the reality of the self This 
reahty is in a sense above knowledge and incom- 
patible with it, since all knowledge is of objects 
only While therefore aU other things demand to 
be known, and are what they are only as known, 
the self is what it is, because it cannot be known 
in the objective attitude, and need not be known 
at all It IS the pure knower And who can know" 
the knower? 

(d) The state of deep sleep proves the existence 
of the self unquestionably Durmg wakefulness, 
it may be a question whether there is a permanent 
(kutastha) and mtelhgent self apart from the mom- 
entary I There is no question about the reahty of 
this self so far as the state of deep sleep is concern- 
ed When we wake up, we make statements about 
the state of deep sleep v/hich are never contradic- 
ted or falsified later by contrary evidence We say, 
'•'ve knew nothing m sleep”, ^‘we slept well and 
bLssfully’ etc These statements, relatmg to the 
state of deep sleep, could not be mteUigibly made, 
if all mtelhgence had ceased m sleep or if the m- 
teUigent self did not then exist In the absence of 
all mental activity and the ego that is naturally tied 
up with this activity, it can only be our transcendent 
self, which IS of the nature of pure mtelligence 
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called sdksiy that really exists in sleep The reahty 
of this self IS thus beyond doubt As m sleep, so in 
wakefulness It reveals both these states, and yet 
IS beyond them It exists as a pure objectless in- 
teUigence When objects are empirically known, 
as m wakefulness, the self reveals their knowledge, 
and through this knowledge it reveals the objects 
When objects are not empirically known, as m sleep, 
it may be said to reveal the ignoiance of all those 
objects It is a pure revelation which never begms 
and never ends, which is mdependent of all objects, 
and which never ceases to reveal, — ^it reveals either 
knowledge of objects or their ignorance This is so, 
as long as the primal ignorance or the ignorance of 
ultimate reahty persists When that ignorance is 
removed, the Self reveals nothmg objective It re- 
mains an uncovered Self-revelation {undvrta-- 
chaztanya ) . 

We conclude that the Self alone is real, that 
the Self does not tolerate the reahty of the not-seK, 
that all objects which constitute the category of the 
not-self are only an appearance to the Self and of 
the Self, illusory m character, and lastly that the 
Self IS of the nature of pure intelligence, objectless, 
permanent, immediate, and one without a second. 
It IS what we should understand by the reahty of 
the spirit The Spirit is literally transcendent, and 
at the same time self-reveahng No mere object can 
be such 

We have so far tried to brmg out the real im- 
phcations of our use of the term “I” and of our m- 
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tuition of the self whatever it is. It has brought us 
perilously near to the conception of an over-soul or 
the conception of the Absolute Spirit, the object of 
religious consciousness. Still we cannot claim to 
know the latter. The self still appears as an indi- 
vidual to us; and although the individual symbo- 
lises a greater reality beyond it, the symbol is not 
quite detached from what it symbolises. Our know- 
ledge of the self as individual is mixed up with that 
which is not individual, but universal. We need to 
know that reality to which the individual points, 
and with which it is, in essential nature, identical. 
Tiiat will be the highest and the last level of know- 
ledge, or knowledge of absolute truth. For here 
the use of symbolic language terminates. What we 
know is literally inexpressible and unspeakable. It 
is only when we communicate the knowledge of it 
that symbols become necessarjL Meaning here 
gives place to truth. Meaning is finite and limited, 
truth, is not. 



CHAPTER Vni 


Our Knowledge of Truth 

We have so far criticised certain forms of know- 
ledge, and found that each form leads to a higher 
form above it We have in this way gone through 
the different levels of knowledge called physical, 
logical, metaphysical, rehgious and spiritual 
Fmally we come to truth. We came to the reah- 
zation m rehgious consciousness that there was 
what might be called the over-soul. But we lacked 
exphcit knowledge of it The first stage m that 
knowledge is the examination of the nature of the 
mdividual soul T his nature we still found to con- 
tain a certam contradiction The individual I could 
be hterally spoken and meant, and yet it was object 
of no kmd This contradiction could only be re- 
moved through the knowledge of that reahty which 
was behmd and beyond the I, and which could not 
therefore be hterally spoken or meant This reahty 
thus represents the highest level of truth We shall 
call it the Absolute 

The question now arises, how should we know 
the Absolute Spint’ We know It dimly m rehgious 
consciousness We know It as the over-soul as 
agamst the soul It is a person to us, and the fittest 
object of love God is the pre-eminent reahty in 
every way, — in power, m knowledge, and m pre- 
sence He is present m all thmgs, and constitutes 
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their very inner reality and substance He 
tains within Himself all time and all space, — ^bei^^ 
Himself timeless, space-less, infimte But notwiti^^ 
standing all these great attributes, which we appe^^j^ 
to apprehend in religious consciousness, somethij^^ 
still attaches to Him that makes it difficult for 
to know Him We address Him as Thou He 
somehow external to uS, and in a kind of extem^^j^ 
relation to us, although not wholly so We feel 
presence eveiywhere, and yet cannot quite gra.sj> 
Him or comprehend Him He is so infinitely great^xr 
than ourselves that to try to know Him appe^x*^ 
sacrilege We seem compelled to remain conteji^-i; 
with our Ignorance In fact, if we could really knovyr 
Him, He would for that very reason become 
than His real self He would become an object, aixci 
so somethmg finite This would contradict the 
hgious consciousness For the object of rehgioias 
consciousness, although conceived as object of sorr:i^ 
kmd, and addressed as Thou^ overflows all the lirrti-. 
tations of objectivity It is the infimte object, if 
the phrase be permitted It is never merely 
but the pervadmg spirit in tkis-ness^ and going be- 
yond it It IS nothmg if it is not limitless, formless 
and infimte The moment we attach any kmd of 
limitation to it, either m respect of external objects 
or m respect of our own self, we imdermine the 
rehgious consciousness We can never separate i*t 
out from an5rfching whatsoever It is by its veiry 
nature pervasive and expansive Verily, it is the 
self of aU things, their real inner bemg It is a 
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thou that seems to take up and to absorb not only 
all objects of the external world, but oxir very own 
self It leaves out nothmg It thus becomes the 
whole or the Absolute This spiritual reahty of the 
Over-soul, at the level of the rehgious conscious- 
ness, has only one nommal limitation, and it is this 
limitation that stands m the way of our exphcit 
knowledge of it It is the limitation imphed m the 
form of address “thou” Generahsmg this idea of the 
objectivity of God or of the Highest Spirit, we may 
denote that spirit by the neutral term “That,” mean- 
mg the Great, le, Brahman We have thus two 
forms of spiritual reality, — ^the one denoted by the 
term “That” or tat, and the other denoted by the 
term “I” (aham) or “thou” (tvam)^ meaning the 
individual Neither sufl&ces to give us the truth, on 
account of a certain contradiction mherent m it 

The question remains, how should we know the 
Absolute Spirit or Brahman, the object of rehgious 
consciousness? Those who have no such question 
must stay where they are, namely at the level of 
the rehgious consciousness But they cannot rule 
out the question or find fault with those who have 
the question Theirs is a limited world They 
have put a limitation upon what they want to ask. 
They are afraid Could their love survive the 
higher knowledge? They seek the joys of love, and 
are afraid of knowledge They are content to re- 
main individuals, seeking the consolations of 'di- 
vme commimion Knowledge might upset all this, 
destroy all the idols of their life both divme and 
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human, and cieate imthought-of crises in their 
lives Ansrway they are loth to press for know- 
ledge, and they persuade themselves that it is not 
humanly attainable But the question of all ques- 
tions, namely the knowledge of the Absolute Spirit, 
IS there for all rehgious-mmded people, whether 
they pursue it further or not No one need be 
bhnd to the question, which arises through a cer- 
tain madequacy of the religious experience. 

How shall we answer the question? In confor- 
mity with the truth of all rehgious consciousness, 
we have to depend once agam upon the revealed 
word or the scriptural testimony It is the revealed 
word or sruti that says there is God, it is the same 
sruti that initiates us into rehgious experience or 
the love of God, and it is the same sruti that ought 
to be able to resolve all our ultimate questions m 
this connection, and enable us to get the desired 
knowledge If we are left to our unaided efforts 
and to our empirical methods of knowledge, neither 
God can be a reality for us, nor can the knowledge 
of God or of Brahman, be a 'problem to us 

If it IS a problem, which it naturally is for the reh- 
gious consciousness, it is once agam the revealed 
word that must mdicate the solution If it does not, 
our problem is boxmd to remain unresolved Sruti 
alone can come to our aid, and mitiate the know- 
ledge 

Sruti teUs us what is the essential nature of 
Brahman (svar'upa-ldksana) and what is Its non- 
essential nature It tells us that the essential nature 
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of Brahman or the Absolute Spirit, is satyam 

(truth), jn^nam (pure intelligence), anantam (m- 
fimtude), sat, gtt^ ananda (bhssfulness) , shudha 
(pure), budha (mtelligent) , mukta (free) svahhd’^ 
va, etc It tells us that the non-essential or the re- 
lational nature (tatastha-laksana) of Brahman is 
that It IS the cause of the world The world does 
not form part of the nature of Brahman, nor need 
it be there at all If it is there, the cause is Brah- 
man and nothing else But all this knowledge of 
Brahman which is conveyed through various dif- 
ferent statements, both positive and negative, is 
still negative m character, for no term that des- 
cribes Brahman to us is literally applicable to Brah- 
man All terms have their meaning m certain en- 
tities that can be known, and that are therefore em- 
pirical in character. No term can mean what is 
essentially non-empincal and m a sense unknow- 
able Brahman has 3ust this kind of reahty. It is 
truly a metaphysical or super-sensible reahty All 
terms descriptive of Brahman have therefore to be 
understood negatively If Brahman is described as 
satyam or truth, this is to be understood negatively 
as ‘‘different from the unreal and the illusory’’. We 
have no positive knowledge of truth, while we have 
positive knowledge of the illusory. We merely 
deny this illusory character of Brahman Similarlv 
we have positive knowledge of non-mtelhgent sub- 
stances or jada, but not positive knowledge of pure 
intelhgence or git Brahman is therefore to be un- 
derstood as “different from jada In the same way. 
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all the positive attributes of Brahman, that des- 
cribe the essential nature of Brahman to us, have to 
be understood negatively No word can directly 
mean anythmg that constitutes the very nature or 
svarupa of Brahman But then all these statements 
about Brahman cannot amount to a positive know- 
ledge of Brahman They only convey negative 
knowledge, which we, through error, take to be 
quite positive If that is so, there is a demand for 
a more adequate or positive knowledge of Brah- 
man Such knowledge alone can be real know- 
ledge We then know not only what a thmg is not, 
but what it positively is The knowledge of Brah- 
man or the Truth must be at least as satisfying as 
the knowledge of a nut on the open palm at the 
empirical level 

Once again the only method of direct know- 
ledge of Brahman refers us to certain statements of 
sruti These statements, because of their great 
import, are called the mdhdv^kyds or the great 
statements They are central to the truth revealed 
by the scripture AU other statements are subsi- 
diary to them, and are accordmgly called avdntar^ 
vakyds or secondary statements. These latter enable 
us to remove different kinds of doubt about the 
nature of Brahman. But when we have removed 
all those doubts and grasped completely the essen- 
tial nature of Brahman, we are still at the level of 
negative knowledge only We know what Brah- 
man is not, not what Brahman positively and 
assuredly is This positive knowledge of BraKman 
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is only possible through the mahavakyds All the 
mahiavakyas, altogether four in number, have the 
same import The most typical of them is the 
statement “thou art that” (tat-tvam-dsi) Here tat 
(that) stands for the great being, the Absolute 
Spirit, that IS the object of the religious conscious- 
ness, Tvam (thou) stands for the individual self 
The whole statement therefore means that the 
Absolute Spirit or Brahman is your own very Self 
In other words, there is an essenUal identity of the 
real Self of the individual called dtman and the 
Absolute Spirit called paraTmtman or Brahman 

The statement is significant, because the two 
terms in it, “thou” and “that,” do not ordinarily 
sigmfy the same entity They are not synonymous 
terms By that we mean the infinitely great, the 
distant, the creator of the world, etc By thou we 
mean the self of the individual, the embodied spirit, 
that passes through different states and through the 
vicissitudes of life, that suffers and enjoys, that is 
always immediate and never distant, etc The 
statement may be non-tautologous, but is it true? 
It is evident that if we take the terms in it m their 
hteral meanmg, the statement cannot be true and 
cannot lead to any kind of knowledge* As a 
matter of fact, it is patently untrue and makes no 
sense How can the mfinitely great be identical 
with the small or the finite? It is also evident that 
neither of the terms can be an attribute of the other 
or add anything to the meanmg of the other, as is 
the •case in statements of empirical import An 
9 
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attribute must not contradict the essential nature 
of that of which it is the attribute That which is 
small cannot be an attribute of that which is infi- 
mtely great, and so on. The statement can only 
make sense and thus impart knowledge, when we 
interpret the terms, retain part of their meanmg 
and reject the other part, and thus establish an 
identity between the two terms which was origi- 
nally not available This mterpretation is tecjinx- 
cally called jehad'-ajehad^laksarm We retain that 
part of the meanmg of that, which is consonant 
with, and which in fact demands, part of the mean- 
mg of thou, and vice-versa The most important 
part of the meanmg of thou^ which mvests it with 
special significance m the present context, is its 
immediacy (aparoksatva) ^ its non-objectivity and 
its self-evidence (sva--pi*akdsatva) The Absolute 
is identical with the Self, because the Self alone 
has that immediacy and that self-evidence without 
which the Absolute cannot realize its own nature 
as the infinitely great The Absolute, if it is not of 
the nature of the Self, and so one with it, will be 
some kmd of object, and so necessarily fimte or 
limited The Self alone, bemg no kmd of object, 
can be the Infinite. All the other positive attri- 
butes of Brahman get then meaning in the ^‘dtman^^ 
or the Self 

AH genume knowledge is commumcable, and 
it can be commumcated only through certam state- 
ments. The TTiahdvdkyds are statements that com- 
municate the highest kind of knowledge or know- 
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ledge of the truth This knowledge has a character 
all its own It IS not knowledge of any relations 
Ordinary empirical statements give us knowledge 
of relations only Somethmg is related to some- 
thmg else That is all that we know We never 
know what a thmg is in-itselj and without any rela- 
tions We never know the truth as such, which is 
knowledge of reality as it is m-itself The mahd- 
wkyds commumcate nothmg if they do not com- 
mumcate the knowledge of the thing itself or the 
reahty itself The statement “That art thou” does 
not suggest any relation between that and thou 
Taken hteraUy, they are as distmct as cow and 
horse Taken as identical m meaning or as sjmo- 
nymous, they can form no part of a significant 
statement The statement “that art thou” is signi- 
ficant and conveys knowledge, only in so far as 
we reject both that and thou, and grasp their funda- 
mental identity This identity is no relation. There 
IS no such thmg as a relation of identity Two 
thmgs cannot be identical, and if there is only one 
thmg, there is no relation, and so no rela- 
tion of identity either The identity of that 
and thou then cannot be a relation It can 
only be an undifferentiated and mdivisible 
truth (akhand-artha) , from which both that 
and thou are absent This identity is the 
only sigmficance of the mahlaviakyas The highest 
knowledge then is knowledge by identity, not by 
difference The difference is sublated or cancelled 
in the identity The statement of the identity has 
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the form of a statement, but not the characteristic 
meaning thereof The meaning goes beyond botk 
that and thou, and contains no terms It is a higher 
unity without terms and without relations (efca- 
rasa) The statement therefore does not mean any- 
thmg that thought can thmk Thought does not 
here refer one term to another, and relate them 
from the outside That would always be an inade- 
quate, if not also untrue, form of knowledge 
Thought, in the present case, merely symbohses a 
truth which cannot be literally expressed There 
IS commumcation, but no literal meamng, — only 
symbohc meanmg, or meanmg above all meaning. 
The statement is made the vehicle of a new species 
of knowledge m which a self-identical nature or 
svarup is grasped without any relations whatsoever 
It is the only genuine kmd of knowledge above 
relatiOTis What we know is the Absolute, and the 
Absolute IS known as the very Self. 

The Self is always self-effulgent or sva-prdkdsa. 
In this sense, it is never absent from sight or direct 
mtuitive awareness It is this awareness itself It 
is never fully covered by ignorance We are there- 
fore never completely ignorant of it It is the hght 
that reveals the darkness of ignorance itself, and 
shmes m darkness ^‘It is the hght that shone in the 
darkness, and the darkness knew it not 
It is the first thing known, before anything 
else can be known All other things follow 
the knowledge of the Self But not-with- 
standmg this knowledge, which is part of the 
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nature of the Self as self-revealing, and which we 
express when we say without any thought “I am’', 
we still have ignorance of the true or the complete 
nature of the Self We do not know its absolute 
purity, its freedom from all bondage, its non-dua- 
hty, its blissfulness, etc We do not know the 
fundamental and the original identity of the Self 
with Brahman This is our ignorance It is re- 
moved by the mahiavakya, tat-tvam-^a^ (that art 
thou), and the subsequent logical thinkmg which 
removes all doubts m the matter and confirms the 
truth to us The ignorance of the Self m this res- 
pect is comparable to the case of the person, who 
sees the moon and the stars m the sky and still 
asks, where is the moon*? An elder rephes, the 
pre-dominant light which you see is the hght of 
the moon Here the imtial knowledge of the person 
asking the question was m a way quite complete, 
and yet ignorance was also present What the 
elder did was not to add to his knowledge, but 
merely to remove his ignorance by directmg his 
attention to a pre-emment reahty within the horizon 
of his ongmal knowledge That is exactly what 
happens to the person who seeks to know Brah- 
man He knows his Self or latman for what it is 
And yet he is ignorant When he is told that his 
Self is venly Brahman, nothing is really added to 
his knowledge For notwithstandmg certam mis- 
conceptions on his part, the Self really shines in 
his firmament for what it really is, namely as Brah- 
mazf Only his self-imposed ignorance is removed. 
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and with it his misconceptions Now he knows. 
But he only knows what was already and for ever 
known A slight shift m thought was all that was 
needed The real thmg was there, all-resplendent 
and all too true, facmg him in all its nakedness, 
and yet he knew it not The fault was m him, m 
his perverted mentality Sruti removes the fault, 
the fault of ignorance, and directs thought to its 
proper object which is never really hidden Thus 
it conveys the knowledge m a simple way indeed. 
How simple^, only those who have eyes to see can 
realize 

Brahman may be the truth, and the truth is 
known But all knowledge has a necessary refe- 
rence to reahty. This reality can only be under- 
stood as the object of knowledge^ and where the 
knowledge is true, the object determmes the know- 
ledge of it. But is Brahman any object at all*? If 
it is, will it be the mfinitely great or the Absolute*? 
Is it not self-contradictory to say that we know the 
Absolute as object^ But once agam, if we do not 
know the Absolute as object, can we be said to 
know It at aU*? If reahty is not the object of its 
knowledge, how else can it be related to know- 
ledge*? 

Let us here state our old position, and see if 
any modifications are necessary to it Brahman, 
we said, is of the nature of the dtman or the intel- 
hgent Self. The Self is self-reveahng and self- 
efiFulgent or sva’-prakdsa The sva-prak^a can 
never be an object No object is ever self-reveal- 
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mg It requires to be revealed by another^ or 
the intelligent Self It is necessarily unintelligent 
or Qada The Self is not 2^da It cannot therefore be 
known m the objective attitude And yet some- 
how it must be known Our ignorance about it 
cannot be removed without knowledge of it. What 
IS this knowledge 

To put it simply, we might say, the Self is 
object only m a partial or a special sense It differs 
from all other objects All other objects lack a 
self-nature or svarUpa which they can reveal m 
knowledge Knowledge gives them a form (rilpa) , 
and makes them what they are Instead therefore 
of the objects determining knowledge, it is know- 
ledge that determmes the objects The objects are 
not simply known or revealed in knowledge They 
emerge as constructs of knowledge They are no- 
thmg in themselves^ and are not therefore hteraUy 
known Knowledge has done somethmg to them 
It has given them their very form, m virtue of 
which they become knowable This is the ordinary 
sense of objectivity, exemplified by all judgmental 
knowledge The Self lacks objectivity in this sense 
But it does not lack objectivity in the sense that 
it IS self-revealmg to the knowledge of it There 
can be no error here For the thing that is self- 
revealmg can only reveal itself for what it is This 
is the essential character of all truth Reahty must 
borrow nothing from the knowledge of it It is not 
knowledge that must determme reahty, but just 
the 'reverse It is only then that knowledge be- 
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comes time The Self alone is truly known, if any- 
thing IS truly known at all And since the Self is 
by its very nature without limitations of any kind 
that are mherent in all objects, and so infimte, it 
can only reveal itself as infinite, and impose its 
infimte form, if we may be permitted to say so, 
upon the knowledge of it Thus the Self is mdeed 
object But unlike all empirical objects, it is free 
from the bmitations of objectivity It makes its 
knowledge conform to it, not the reverse In this 
sense, it is the only true object 

Empirical objects not only require an appro- 
priate mental modification or vritti for their know- 
ledge, but they also require to be revealed or made 
manifest But for this reveahng aspect of know- 
ledge, the objects would remain m the eternal 
darkness of ignorance, and would be as good as 
nothmg at all Not so the Self The Self too would 
naturally require an appropriate mental modifica- 
tion or vntti for its emergent knowledge But it 
does not require to be revealed or manifested by 
this knowledge It has self-manifestation Thought 
cannot manifest it It manifests itself in thought 
It is the hght of thought itself, when thought 
reveals empirical objects How can thought reveal 
it'? It IS the only hght there is It is not compara- 
ble to the dead physical hght, which requires intel- 
hgence to manifest it What can reveal it, if it 
does not reveal itself^ Need we brmg a lamp in 
order to see the sun*? We do not require a hght 
in order to see another hght, even at the empirical 
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level How can we require the reflected and the 
limited hght of our human mteUigence, the mind, 
to reveal the very sun of all hght and all mteUi- 
gence? 

The Self is object in so far as it determines 
the subject in knowledge This kmd of objectivity 
IS unexceptionable It is part of the meaning of 
true knowledge It is called vritti-^vydpU or the 
appropriate mental modification But neither is 
the Self a construct of knowledge, nor is it revealed 
by knowledge This is called phala-vyaptiy or the 
emergence of an object m knowledge It is this 
emergent objectivity that is objectionable Vritti- 
vydpti does nothing to the object It merely means 
a psychosis or mental form (vritti) appropriate to 
the object This must be there, whether the object 
IS empirical or non-empuTcal All thought imphes 
it, and without thought or huddhi, there can be no 
knowledge The only objectivity therefore that 
pertams to Brahman is the objectivity that is imma- 
nent in any kind of mtellectual seeing 

But IS thought competent to know the Abso- 
lute*^ Thought must evidently depend, in know- 
ledge, upon some kind of intuition, for it is not 
itself intuitive There are sensible intuitions But 
there appears to be no super-sensible intuition of 
reality comparable to them This may be so, if 
we take the super-sensible reality to be something 
outside of us, very much like Kant’s thing-in-itself 
But it has been our contention that there is only 
one* thmg that is super-sensible, and that one thmg 
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IS not finite or linnted We have not to look out- 
side of us, in order to intuit it or to find it It 
reveals itself, in all its real infinitude, within us, 
as our very own Self, the knower in all that we 
ever know Those who do not recognise this ever- 
present and supei -sensible reahty within us have 
to be content with the knowledge of physical rea- 
hty only With them we can have no argument 
They have closed the door for any kmd of higher 
knowledge. They can have no problem about any 
other kind of reahty called metaphysical reahty. 
Once however we recogmse that there is a genume 
intuition of the super-sensible reahty of the self, 
certain problems naturally arise, which can only 
be solved on their own particular ground, a direct 
intuitive awareness of reahty Here we have a 
new kmd of knowledge, and problems germane to 
that knowledge We simply cannot help pressmg 
forward for a complete metaphysical knowledge 
which wiE dissolve all our doubts and questions, 
which is never possible m the empirical sphere, — 
where, the more we know, the more we have the 
sense of our ignorance Empirical knowledge has 
no end or limit, for, in the last analysis, it is all 
imagmation, no direct awareness of truth We call 
it h 3 q>othetical knowledge Metaphysical know- 
ledge is nothmg, if it is not self-certifsnng and self- 
evident, after we have removed, through analysis, 
the obstructions (p7*itzhandha) due to ignorance, 
error and want of discrimination 

We know the Self with the aid of thought 
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But thought here has no constructive function. It 
merely criticises and analyses At the same tune, 
it IS not gropmg in the dark Nor can it boast 
of any form of autonomy It has to conform to the 
nature of reahty It is fully informed from the 
very beginmng as to the true nature of reahty. 
Thought IS conscious that this reahty is not amen- 
able to any form of ob3ectification It is therefore 
its enhghtened busmess not only not to ^udge this 
reahty, but also to negate every judgment made 
about it in ignorance and through error We are 
always prone to judge the Self as having some of 
those qualities which really belong to the physical 
body, or to the activities of the mmd, particularly 
thought, or to the changing states and fortunes of 
the individual It is the attribution of those quah- 
ties that renders the Self an object to us It is this 
erroneous objectification of the Self that requires 
to be negated through discriminative thmkmg The 
Self is therefore said to be known through negation 
only {neti, neti ^ — ^not this, not this) In this way, 
thought purifies the intuition of the Self of all 
false accretions and associations due to its own un- 
conscious, but perverse habits of thmkmg Thought 
sits on judgment over itself, and cancels itself 
Negation is thus the first step m the self-conscious 
knowledge of the super-sensible For, here, we can 
only proceed from error to truth No error, no 
seH-conscious realization of truth 

Mere negation, however, will not do We 
should not only know what the Self is not, but 
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we should also know w^hat it positively is Posi- 
tively, it IS the infinitely great, the unrelated, the 
absolute, etc It is Brahman This mdivisible 
identity of the Self (^dtman) and Brahman is to be 
grasped by thought It is the only positive know- 
ledge of super-sensible reality Thought grasps this 
identity by puttmg aside all ideas, all conceptual 
differences, and gettmg at the hteral truth Since 
the truth which it knows in this way is infinite, 
thought itself assumes the form of mfimty This is 
called BTalima-nhara-vritti or the modification 
appropriate to Brahman Thought then ceases to 
be discursive It ceases to be thought in the ordi- 
nary sense It becomes itself mtuitive, as reahty 
IS mtmtive It is reality that shines m it, or we 
might say, mforms thought Similarly, thought is 
made whole, as reality is whole Thought went 
out to know reality But it did not return as 
thought In the fire of knowledge, it was trans- 
muted mto reality, havmg lost all its limitations 
which infect it at the empirical level As the Sruti 
puts it, the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman 
(Brahma-vit Brahma-eva hhavati) 

Differences belong to the domam of idea only 
When all ideas lapse, and thought faces naked rea- 
lity, it coalesces with reality There is nothmg to 
keep them separate Thought becomes a species 
of seemg, and havmg seen, it becomes silent It 
simply cannot express what it sees Truth is both 
mdubitable and mexpressible Doubt and expres- 
sion belong to thought at the discursive level* In 
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the most immediate form of knowledge, unmedia- 
ted by the concept, these have no place Here is 
the very ideal of knowledge Theie is no possible 
stand-pomt from which this knowledge could be 
criticised Criticism has come to its very limits. 
It has given place to complacent, but enhghtened, 
acceptance Criticism must end in silence 

One more question remains If Ultimate Rea- 
hty is without differences of any kind, does not 
the very knowledge of this reality brmg m a differ- 
ence, — ^there is reahty and there is the knowledge 
of reahty"^ Can we be said really to know a reahty 
that IS without any differences, when to know it 
itself imphes a difference^ Knowledge therefore 
cannot be related to an undifferenced reahty, m the 
purity of its mdivisible nature Knowledge is it- 
self a relation, and that must infect the purity of 
the reality that it knows In other words, truth 
cannot be known, if by truth we mean knowledge 
of reality in all its wholeness and purity The very 
fact of knowledge contradicts it 

We must now admit that knowledge is a cer- 
tain limitation, which we impose upon reahty But 
the important thing is not the fact of this limita- 
tion, which IS after all objective or empirical m 
character, and so illusory Knowledge of Brahman 
therefore must not only cancel other appearances 
of duality and of difference, but it must also cancel 
itself as the last modification of maya or ignorance. 
What is important is that the knowledge of truth 
does not grasp a differentiated reahty, or Brahman 
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as related to knowledge* Kjiowledge does not form 
part of the reality that is known, which remains 
without difference of any kind and so essentially 
pure. But if that is so, truth has no limitations 
of any kind. What we know is pure truth, with- 
out any mixture of error. It is knowledge of non- 
dualistic reality that Brahman is. This is the 
Truth. 



CHAPTER IX 


Conclusion 

We have reviewed certain forms of knowledge 
What are the conclusions that we may be said to 
have arrived at? (1) No form of knowledge is to 
he rejected as wholly erroneous Every form of 
knowledge has its use m its own particular sphere 
There is truth m it Only this truth is mixed with 
error All that we have to do is to separate truth 
from error, and not to build up an imaginaiy sphere 
of truth 

(2) There is an immanent logic in the lowest 
common-sense level of knowledge If we begm to 
analyse this knowledge, it will display its own m- 
adequacy on the one hand, and a higher level of 
truth on the other The latter m its turn gives place 
to a stdl higher level, and so on till we reach the 
crownmg phase of knowledge, which is knowledge 
of the Absolute Truth This Truth is thus present 
m all forms of knowledge, and we can start from 
anjrwhere m order to get at it 

(3) Every form of knowledge is mitiated 
through a particular method of knowledge It has 
its own problems, which are tackled through a 
special kmd of logic appropriate to them There is 
not one kind of logic which will solve all our pro- 
blenfe Our reasoning has to be adapted to the 
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nature of the problem itself It is one kmd of 
reasonmg that is demanded m science, and quite a 
different kmd of reasonmg that is demanded in the 
final knowledge of truth The questions are dif- 
ferent They arise at different levels, with different 
sets of facts posing those questions There can 
therefore be no fixity or rigidity in the form of our 
reasonmg We want to get at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of our problems, and reasonmg is only an m- 
strument for the same The mstrument must be 
suited for its varying purposes 

(4) The criterion of truth is equally a chang- 
mg thmg The criterion which we demand for 
scientific knowledge is verifiabihty m sensible ex- 
perience The criterion which we demand for a 
system of ideas is coherence But the criterion for 
Absolute Truth can only be self-evidence of reahty 
This self-evidence is not to be confused with the 
self-evidence of a process of deductive reasomng, 
or with the clarity of any idea It is the self-evi- 
dence implied m the nature of reahty itself, that 
reveals itself for what it is Absolute Reahty, ac- 
cordmg to this view, has the essential nature of al- 
ways reveahng itself, and reveahng itself for what 
It really is (yat^kBat-aparoksdt-Brahma) 

These are important conclusions for any epis- 
temology But as we have said earher, the ideal of 
knowledge is only fulfilled in the knowledge of the 
Truth This Truth is absolute, and without any 
admixture of error No problem of knowledge is 
then left over; and there is no ignorance of the na- 
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ture o£ reality itself We rise gradually through 
error to greater and greater truth, till we reach that 
truth which dissolves all doubts, and un-ties the 
knot of the heart, that keeps us as individuals work- 
ing for worldly ends through ignorance of the truth. 

The tiuth saves us from every kind of bondage 
that binds us to the goods of this world or of any 
possible world after death For we now know the 
whole empirical realm of existence (which com- 
prises the ]oys of heaven) as a creation of ignorance 
and of error The Truth is ever present and ever 
perfect It is not a distant truth For we are the 
Truth This truth is at the same time the greatest 
value It is the summum bonum of hfe It is bhss 
itself All other goods are only partial manifesta- 
tions of the bliss of the Self When therefore we 
know the Self, all our desires are satisfied No 
desire is left unfulfilled The world with all its 
joys appears, in comparison, as an arena of pain and 
sorrow. It was a bad dream, a mghtmare, from 
which we have woke up to life eternal There is 
no desire to go back to it, except perhaps to wake 
up the slumbering souls, and to help those, that are 
painfully conscious of the evil of all mere empirical 
existence, but who are unable to free themselves 
from bondage by their unaided efforts 

The man who knows the Truth lives the Truth 
and is the Truth He sees the same Self every- 
where, not that which we see And because he sees 
the Self and nothmg but the Self, his whole life is 
transformed. He is the personification of the Eter- 
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nal m bodily life. He radiates joy and peace ever 
where, and when he acts, he acts without any inn 
tensions, without any passion, and without ai 
egoistic self-interest He acts not out of any inni 
compulsion, but with a free nund and a natur 
desire to bless and to save He is the ocean < 
Grace, — ^the veritable God m human form 

Satyam eva '^ayate 




